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KATHERINE AND HEE SISTERS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Chi ha cuor ha tutto. 

The fire in a sick-room had burnt low; the 
lamp was flickering in its socket, and a 
light of life was also ebbing away. 

A long silence, broken only by a quick, 
hurried breathing, was interrupted by a 
feeble caU— " Katherine ! " 

The speaker was a woman, still young, 
and still lovely. The rays of mornings 
streaming through the closed shutters, fell 
on a wasted, but a beautiM face. The 
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features, sharpened by disease, were still 
perfect; and the hair that escaped from 
her cap was bright as gold. 

At the foot of the invalid's bed, her 
head on her hand, her eyes on the ground, 
sat a young girl, of about sixteen. Her 
position and attitude might have pointed 
her out as a daughter, but there was no 
likeness between the two faces, and the 
expression of countenance, though sad, had 
not the overpowering sorrow which such 
a moment would have been supposed to 
excite in a daughter's mind. 

The dying woman was, as has been 
said, very fair; and her features were 
finely cut The face of the young girl 
was cast in another mould. There was so 
beauty in it; and if there was no posi- 
tively ugly feature, neither was there a 
single good one. It was, in fact, a common 
fisuce; or would have been, but for the 
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darkness of the hair and brows, and the 
smgrdarly good expression which shone in 
it. Most faces speak in a degree, bat 
this was one of those that speak loudly. 
There could be no mistake in bestowing 
on the owner of this face a sweet, true, 
unselfish disposition, and a thoughtful and 
steadfast mind. 

In answer to the call — ^ Katherine ! "— - 
she rose up; and, bending over the bed, 
replied : " I am here, mother ; " and a mo- 
ment afterwards : " I am here, dear mother." 

" I knew it, Katherine, and felt your 
presence even in my sleep ; but now come 
near, for my time is short, and my mind 
is very full/' 

She seated herself on the bed, and 
stooped dose to the dying woman. 

'' Katherine!" she feebly said, "I leave 
my little things alone in the world. I 
leave them to your care." 

b2 
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"And I will ever love them, dear 
mother," she earnestly replied. " They are 
my sisters, and I must love them." 

"But love is not all," continued the 
dying mother, passionately. "Love is not 
enough. I put them in your hands, I lay 
them on your shoulders ; you must take 
the trust of their young lives from me, 
and hold it so long as they shall need 
your care." 

It was not with the thoughtless eager- 
ness of an affectionate heart that Katherine 
responded to this appeal. She fixed her 
eyes upon her stepmother's face, and said, 
slowly : " You are laying on me a heavy 
burden. Am I strong enough to bear it ? " 

" Yes I It is because I know you are 
strong that I commit them into your 
hands. Katherine, dearest, hear my dying 
words. I have been neglectfiil of you in 
my life, but now I see what you are. I 
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prize your goodness, I remember your care 
for me, and I repay it thus — I put my 
darlings into your hands, and bid you 
make them Hke yourself." 

Tears gathered in Katherine's eyes. She 
stooped and kissed the thin, white hand 
that was held out to her, but made no 
other answer. 

The dying woman looked earnestly in her 
face, and then continued, speaking hoarse 
and fast, and yet with pathos in her voice, 
"You will have much to do; you must 
teach them to look on life as life is seen 
from a dying bed. Oh! how vain are aU 
my pleasures now ! Teach them to cherish 
my memory; but, if they must know, let 
them take warning from my idle, trifling 
life. God has forgiven it, I trust, through 
my Saviour's love, but I cannot forgive. 
And, Katherine, listen patiently, for my mind 
wanders; you must teach them to be good 
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to their father; and oh!" convulsively 
grasping her hand, "try to make him good 
to them. I must not speak, but you know 
all I would say. Shield them and keep 
them ; let nothing tempt you to forsake 
them, or. leave them alone; and when they 
marry, if God spares them till that time, 
remember how serious a thing marriage is, 
an^ give my darlings into kind and safe and 
righteous keeping. Will you promise?" and 
«he rose in her bed, and looked imploringly 
in Katherine's face. 

There was again a pause. Katherine's 
eyes were turned away from the gaze, and 
bent in thought upon the ground. At last she 
said, " I am afraid to promise so much. I 
am weak as others, and may ML But I 
think you may trust me that I will try to do 
for them all I can. I love them. I think 
you may trust to my love." 

" I do perfectly trust it," was the fervent 
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reply, and the invalid sank back exhausted, 
but thankful. Little thought had she, in 
her care for her children, of the weight she 
might be hanging round a young life; and 
thus it is that the best of human actions 
and desires, may still be tainted with human 
selfishness. 

**Let me see the daylight," the dying 
woman suddenly cried; "and fetch the 
children, that I may kiss them." 

With a trembhng heart, but a self- 
possessed manner, Katherine unclosed the 
shutters ; and having done so, and given 
warning of her departure to the nurse, who 
slept in the adjoining room, she hastened 
to fetch her sisters. 

When she returned, it was with two little 
things, fair as angels, their fair hair falling 
on their night dresses, and their fair cheeks 
rosy with agitation and sleep. She led 
them, awed and silent, to the side of the 
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bed, and the dying mother collected herself to 
clasp her arms around them, and to imprint 
a long, speaking kiss on the cheek of each. 

No word was said, and, having embraced 
them, she sank back, and waved her hand 
to Katherine to take them away. 

Whispering to them to say a prayer for 
their mother, who was very ill, Katherine 
laid them down on their beds, and left them. 
It was an hour or more before she returned; 
When she did return, the younger one, 
understanding little, had fallen asleep, with 
tears on her cheeks; but the elder, a child of 
seven, was lying pale and trembling, watch- 
ing with wide opened eyes for her sister s 
return. On her entrance, with one bound she 
sprang sobbing out of bed, threw her arms 
round her neck, and exclaimed in broken 
accents, "I am sure mamma is dead; ohl 
Katherine, you must take care of us now, 
for you know there is no one but you." 
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Mr. Dacre, the father of this family, was 
one of the most uninteresting and disagree- 
able men that ever lived. His freaks and 
impulses, his irritable tempers and volatile 
caprices, ought to have won for him the 
charitable construction that he was mad; 
but there was at the same time something 
so prosaic and commonplace in his cha- 
racter, so childish in his tastes, and so 
tminteresting in his caprices, that while 
almost universally pronounced to be dis- 
agreeable, no plea of insanity was ever 
advanced in his favour. 

This disagreeable man had, howeverj 
been fortunate enough to find two wives, 
and to inspire a tolerable degree of attach- 
ment in the breast of each. 

His first wife was a woman of firm mind, 
excellent sense, and sweet temper; she was, 
in reaUty, all that is sometimes wrongly 
summed up in the words " a superior 
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woman, " and under her judicious manage- 
ment his home was made cheerful and 
happy, and he happy and cheerful in his 
home. Her friends cast up their eyes and 
shru^ed their shoulders at her choice, but 
there are minds of a certain class, stable and 
equable, yet active and vigorous, to whom 
an amount of eccentricity, a field for their 
peculiar powers of ruling well, is not dis- 
tastefiil; and the first IVIrs. Dacre Uved for 
five years making her husband happy and 
happy herself. But Mr. Dacre was tamed 
and subdued, not changed. He was re- 
strained, by her, he had not learned to 
restrain himself. It was as a weed growing 
on a rock; the rock removed, the light 
weed was the sport of the air. She died, 
and he again was driven whither his 
caprices led him. 

She died, leaving a daughter of four 
years old. Mr. Dacre mourned her for a 
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few mouths, and then paid her the compli- 
ment of marrying again in the first year of 
his widowhood. His second choice was 
not so fortunate. The strength and sweet- 
ness of mind and temper of his first wife 
had caught him; a great admirer of beauty, 
he was caught by the beauty of the second. ' 
He married a girl of seventeen, amiable but 
thoughtless, with no advantages of disposi- 
tion or education, distinguished only by her 
singular loveliness, and by a small fortune. 
She, poor girl, little thought of the fete into 
which she was rushing. Mr. Dacre was 
handsome, and could be agreeable in man- 
ner if he pleased; being exceedingly in love 
after his fashion, there was no doubt of his 
desire to please her, and he accomplished it. 
Her thoughtless mind was gratified at beiag 
a wife at seventeen, and she was trapped 
like a bird in a snare. 

The first wife had made his home plea- 
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sant. The second had no mind, or, at least, 
no resources in it, or power of exerting it. 
The life at home became flat and unprofit- 
able. Before many weeks passed the wife 
was secretly miserable, the husband restless 
and irritable. Unable to influence him, she 
was drawn by him into the vortex of dis- 
sipation, into which, to stiU the gnawings 
of his temper, he plunged. Careless of her 
step-daughter, and equally careless (when 
the tLme came that she had daughters) of 
her own, she thankfiilly, and perhaps ex- 
cusably, escaped from the torment of a 
moody and dissatisfied husband, to scenes 
where her beauty never failed to please. 
Admiration is sweet, and in listening to its 
voice, and in setting off* to the best of hei: 
power the charms with which she was so 
liberally endowed, she found some conso^ 
lation for her domestic discontent. 

This imion lasted for nearly eleven years. 
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and that it was a union, to the end, might 
be ascribed solely to Mrs. Dacre's beautyl 
Her husband was proud of it, and in the 
excitement it caused wherever they bent 
their steps, he found support for his un- 
occupied and craving mind. Heedless, or 
perhaps thoughtless more than heedless, of 
the temptations to which he exposed her, 
he encouraged the crowd of flatterers, and 
had she wished to lead a safer and wiser 
life, he would have been the one to cast 
impediments in the way. 

From this life, however, she was, after 
something more than ten years, snatched 
by failing health. Much natural innocence, 
some principle, and some fear of her hus- 
band had kept her safe in her dangerous 
path, and her repentance on her sick and 
dying bed was for wasted time and neg- 
lected children, and not for any worser ills. 
She died, leaving two little girls — one of 
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seven, the other of four years old, both 
lovely, one promising to inherit her mother's 
singular loveliness; yet both objects of total 
indifference to their father. 

Mr. Dacre was absent at the time of his 
wife's death. He knew what was about to 
occur, and for that reason prolonged Tm 
absence. One of the most selfish men that 
ever breathed, and all his feelings ending 
in self, he yet had feelings, and to those 
feehngs the sight of suffering and death 
were so painful that even when natural 
duty commanded his presence he escaped 
from it if he could. He returned on the 
day of the funeral, and accompanied the 
remains of his wife to the grave; then, 
refiising to reenter the house, or to embrace 
his desolate children, he departed to dkm- 
pate his regrets as he could. 

It was at this time that a quality, possibly 
always dormant in his nature, first made its 
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public appearance. Spendthrifts and misers 
are often said to be allied, and a selfish and 
vacant mind is, no doubt, ready for any 
evil genius to enter in. Hitherto Mr. Dacre 
had been careless about money matters, 
and being unable to deny himself the very 
lightest caprice, had been a spendthrift* 
But at this time a loss — ^no great one — ^in 
some speculation, drew his attention to his 
domestic afiairs, and the state in which he 
found them gave food for his irritable 
temper, and occupation to his restless and 
disordered mind. The love of money en- 
tered in, and instead of being expelled was 
received as a welcome guest. He returned 
home to conduct a system of economy, not 
by making wise, well digested,^ and desirable 
retrenchments, but to plan impossible re- 
ductions, to torment his servants by im?- 
possible restrictions, and to grudge Tm 
children the food and raiment which he 
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was compelled to allow. This was an 
occupation wHch, however it might satisfy 
his unemployed intellect, was not one that 
tended to sweeten his temper or enlarge 
his mind. 

To his two little daughters, as has been 
said, he was totally indifferent During 
the short visits which Mr. and Mrs. Dacre 
paid to their home, he was always in a bad 
temper, and his young children were re- 
pelled by it. Fear, a slavish fear, is the 
most certain divider of hearts. Reverence 
and awe add to love, but terror destroys it. 
The children had a positive terror of their 
fiither's harsh words, and loved him not. 
No soft caress was ever given; no winning 
grace shewn in his presence. The tongues 
that chattered freely to their stranger but 
kindly mother, became stiff when, he ap- 
peared; the childish spirits were concealed 
tmder a veil of coldness and reserve. 
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His elder daughter feared Mm likewise; 
but there was this great difference between 
her and her sisters. Her first impressions, 
under her mother's, judicious care, had been 
those of reverence and love; and first im- 
pressions are difficult to efface. The time, 
indeed, had long passed since he had shewn 
any answering love; the memory of her 
early days was almost swept away; she had 
grown shy of showing feeling in his pre- 
sence; had become conscious of, and regretful 
for, her want of beauty and power to attract 
him; but still there was a difference, and 
her step-mother had discovered it. 

The early love still lived; a dim hope ot 
winning it back was still floating before her; 
and these two sentiments made her more 
bold than her sisters. She unconsciously 
went forward, very slightly, yet still in a 
degree to influence him, and his nature was 
of that kind which yields to influence. In 
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spite of his obstmacy and hardness, lie was 
in reality weak, and whosoever was bold 
enough to assume authority over him, never 
£suled to find submission. 

Katherine had been very imperfectly edu- 
cated. She had had, at intervals, two or 
three carelessly chosen governesses; but their 
superficial knowledge and common-place 
characters had fidled either to instruct or 
impress their pupil. But though a good 
education is an excellent thing, some natures 
do not thrive with it, and some thrive with- 
out it. Katherine's natural moral qualities 
cultivated and refined her mind, and the 
essence of education is there. The loneliness 
of her childhood, and the incalculable suffer- 
ings of want of affection and neglect, had early 
sent her thoughts in a heavenward direc- 
tion; and to her moral qualities she, in the 
course of years, added religious principles; 
and, to an affectionate heart. Christian 
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charity. All this, in her declining health, her 
step-mother had discovered; but in one re- 
spect she overrated Katherine's powers. She 
was not, as her step-mother said, " strong." 
Not naturally strong. She inherited many 
of her own mother's moral qualities, but she 
by no means inherited her superior mind and 
governing powers. She was but a simple 
young girl, and though sobered by loneli- 
ness, and taught by some early knowledge of 
life's trials, had all the feelings of youth, its 
hopes and impulses, alive and quick within 
her. 

Thus much of description has been neces- 
sary, and there needs no more. 
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CHAPTER n. 



Ogni creatura 
Ha la sua natura. 



" Any news this morning ?" said an elderly 
lady, looking up as her husband entered the 
drawing-room. 

This question was one that was almost 
daily asked. The husband, Mr. Frankland, 
was a tall, large-boned man, who, under a 
peevish coimtenance and peevish tone of 
voice, concealed a most kindly nature. He 
had many habits and' peculiarities, one of 
which was the constant collecting of news, 
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not for the sake of the possession of the 
news^ but for the pleasure of imparting it- 
On this quest he went forth every morning, 
and if he was so happy as to be successful 
in his search, returned home elated. With 
the usual imconsciousness of human nature, 
he beheved this habit to be assumed solely 
for the amusement of his wife, who was 
always'more or less of an invalid; but if the 
truth were told, his amusement in collect- 
ing was far greater than hers in hearing. 

The question — "any news," was always 
and interestedly asked, when a certain 
sparkle in the eye told his wife there was 
something to tell; while a heavy despondent 
step warned her to avoid the subject when 
the search had been in vain. 
. It was not often that anything, except 
by courtesy, to be called news was to be 
gleaned in the quiet country in which 
they lived; but a peculiar brightness of 
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countenance informed Mrs. FranMand on 
this morning that her question would 
bring forth a novelty. 

" Why, yes," he replied, " I heard some- 
. thing just now. It is not much, but I 
thought it would interest you, so I came 
back at once to tell it. Brackleigh is going 
to be let." 

"Again?" and there was real interest 
and great disappointment in the tone. 
" Then Mr. Hope cannot be coming back." 

"It is only for two months. That is 
neither here nor there. It will air the 
house to have a large family in it" 

"And is a large family coming?^* 

"So they say. A gentleman going to 
live abroad, but detained for two months 
in England by the marriage of a daughter. 
I am glad of it. I hate an empty house." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Frankland, but not 
cordially. 
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" You axe not pleased, my good woman " 
said Mr. Frankland. 

"I am disappointed about Mr. Hope. 
Though only for two months, I think this 
letting is a proof his agent knows he is not 
coming. I begin to think he never will come." 

"Now don't be croaking, Bessy. He'll 
come, depend upon it. Why, if he did not 
mean to come, why didn't he let the place 
be sold ? How long is it since he went ?" 

" Five-and-twenty years in June." 

" Five-and-twenty 1 so it is. But time's 
nothing. It seems to me but a day, and so 
I dare say it seems to him. Why, Bessy, it 
seems but a day since we married, you and 
I, and that's '' 

" Six-and-twenty years next fifteenth of 
June," 

" It seems like yesterday, " said Mr. 
Frankland, leaning; against the window and 
looking out, following his thoughts as old 
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people do. " How well I remember standing 
here the last week I was alone, and won- 
dering how you would like it, and dreading 
that you would find it dull, and thinking 
that I was wrong in bringing you here." 

"And those were very idle thoughts, 
Ben," she said, smiling, and going back 
with him through the six-and-twenty years, 
as if that long past time was more a reality 
than the present ; " you ought to have 
known that your wishes were my wishes, 
and your plans my plans." 

" I don't know, my dear. I have often 
thought since then, that I ought to have 
settled you near your poor sister Eosa. 
Things might have gone better if you had 
been there." 

" We cannot tell," said his wife. " God= 
only knows whether our actions could have 
altered the course of His providence. I 
know that it was my duty, as it was my 
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happiness, to follow you to where your 
heart was set, and I am content." 

" Well, it can't be .helped now," he said, 
and sighed. "We must do the best we 
can with Janet. I wish I liked her better. 
Where is she this morning ?" changing to 
a sour tone. 

" Reading in her room, I fancy. She is 
clever and handsome, and I think she im- 
proves. I think, I trust, she will some day 
repay you for your kind cares." 

" I don't expect she ever Vill, my dear, 
and that is the truth; but so as we do 
our duty it is no great matter. I don't 
care for her being handsome ; I am sure I had 
much rather look at Katherine Dacre than 
at Janet, and what is the use of beauty that 
gives no pleasure. She is not like a girl. 
I like young people to be young, and old to 
be old, and I can't bear an old head on 
young shoulders." 
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"But I am sure, Ben, your favourite 
E^therine Dacre has an old head on young 
shoulders." 

"Not a bit of it. Katherine is a good 
girl, who has duties beyond her years thrust 
upon her, but she has a young, fresh heart. 
Poor Janet! I wish I liked her better; but 
when I look at her, even when she looks 
prettiest, I fancy I see a heart all seamed 
and stained through her beauty. But I 
may be wrong," he continued, again chang- 
ing the peevish voice for a more genial 
one. " To say the truth, she looked more 
animated this morning than I have ever 
yet seen her. What was she telling you?" 

" She was talking about her cousin NigeL 
He is a great favourite, and no wonder, from 
all I hear. He is only eighteen, and yet is 
so clever and promising, and well principled, 
that his father does not know how to keep 
him back enough. He is afraid of his. 
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being spoiled by success and praise; and yet 
I fancy he spoUs him more than any^' 

"We must get him here, my dear. 
Though I don't hke poor Janet, I should be 
glad to cheer her up a bit I liked her fisice 
this morning better than I have liked it 
yet." 

" I will tell Janet what you say, and that 
will please her; but I am afraid Nigel is 
going abroad to study in some German 
town. That was what she was telling me 
this morning." 

" And what's the sense of that ? " said 
Mr. Frankland, in an iU-used tone. " When- 
ever we get a promising young man now-a- 
days, he is sent off to be spoiled abroad. 
German universities 1 Pah! " and he looked 
put out for several minutes; then took up 
his hat, and went out, in the hope of hear- 
ing more regarding Brackleigh. 

He had not been gone above half an hour 
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before Katharine Dacre, with her second 
sister, Anne, called on Mrs. Frankland. It 
was four years since the date of the last 
hapter; and, during the course of those 
years, Katherine had been mother and sister 
in one to the little beings left in her charge. 
She was now twenty, and Anne Dacre was 
between eleven and twelve. The perfect 
terms on which they were, the fond and 
trusting relationship which was growing up 
between them, might be read in every look 
and every movement. On Katherine's side, 
carcmsing kindness was all that was to be seen; 
but it was also plain that ready submission 
was yielded by the younger girl; a submission 
won by perfect trust and perfect love. Her 
hand laid on her arm, her eyes watching 
every glance of her eye — and this was 
Anne's constant position — spoke of a reli- 
ance on, and confidence in her protection 
that could not be shaken. 
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The contrast between the sisters was won- 
derful. No look or tone proclaimed the rela^ 
tionship between them. Katherine was still, 
as she had been, without beauty; but Anne 
was lovely. Even at this awkward age, even 
though her figure was lank, and her cheeks 
pale, even now she was lovely. There was her 
mother's refined beauty in every limb and in 
every feature, and a marvellous grace and 
softness in every movement and attitude. 
Even as she was, an overgrown child, it was 
a pleasure to watch her; it was impossible 
not to think of what she would be, and 
to say, es old men do to pretty children, " I 
wonder what mischief you will do in the 
world I" 

When Katherine seated herself, Anne 
drew a little chair to her side, as if by that 
side was her place, and in that place her 
happiness. 

**Tell Miss Grey to come down,** said 
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Mr0. Frankland to the servant, and in a 
short time Janet Grey obeyed the summons. 
Janet Grey was the orphan daughter of 
Mrs. Frankland's only sister, the "poor 
Rosa " spoken of by Mr. Frankland. She, 
the poor Rosa, had died two years before 
this time, worn out by the misconduct and 
extravagance of her husband. He was now 
in Australia, endeavouring, if not to redeem 
the time that was passed, at least the fortune 
that had escaped him. His daughter, for 
whose society he appeared to feel no desire, 
was left to the kindness of her relations in 
England. Her first home had been with 
her father's elder brother, the father of the 
clever young Nigel, now going into Ger- 
many; but for some cause not explained^ 
her residence there had not been acceptable 
to Mrs. Grey, his wife; and it had at lengjh 
been decided that her future home should 
be with her maternal .aunt, Mrs. Frank- 
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land, a kind and elderly lady, witliout 
cliildren. This arrangement, tlLOugh a 
natural one, had not been made -without 
diflGiculty. Mr. Frankland had entertained 
towards Janet's father feelings of unfeigned 
dislike and contempt; and by extreme back- 
wardness in mingling with his concerns, or 
with him, had made his feelings tolerably 
apparent. Well aware of this, Mrs. Frank- 
land had been unwilling to propose her 
house as a residence for his daughter; but 
she was relieved by the proposition coming 
from Mr. Frankland himself; and it was 
made with so much kindness, and so much 
feeling had been shewn in every arrange- 
ment, he appearing desirous rather to adopt 
Janet as a daughter than to receive her as a 
visitor, that a happy home and prosperous 
future seemed about to open on the desolate 
girl. She had now been for about six 
months an inmate of his house. 
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Janet was not yet seventeen, but both 
was, and looked, old for her age. An un- 
happy home often produces precociousness, 
and her experience of domestic trouble and 
dissension had been large. It was hard to 
condenm her for this; but certainly the look 
of a worn heart and mind in one who had 
not attained the age denominated " sweet 
seventeen" was not pleasing. She was 
handsome both in face and figure; her eyes 
and hair very dark; her complexion fair 
and brilhant. When animated, her fine 
eyes and colour made her beauty remark- 
able; but, when in repose, there was a 
sombre, aged look on her Ups and broi/y, 
which in some degree detracted fi:om her 
charms. 

She was looking well this morning, and she 
spoke graciously to Katherine as she entered. 
This was not always the case. Between 
some persons a barrier seems to be built up, 
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and Janet and Katherine never "got on." 
Katherine did not like her; she could not tell 
why, and she was aware that Janet did not 
like her. Her intense pity for Janet's desolate 
lot, and her natural charity, made her over- 
come her own antipathy, and it was but 
seldom that anything of dislike appeared ; 
but Janet, less restrained, often met her ad- 
vances with repellent formality and coldness. 

Mrs. Frankland very shortly informed her 
visitor of the piece of news, that Brackleigh 
was let, and from the lips of both Katherine 
and Janet — ^from the first in a tone of disap- 
pointment, from the latter carelessly — the 
exclamation burst forth : " Oh I then, Mr. 
Hope cannot be coming back." It was an 
example and acknowledgment of the interest 
taken by all his neighbours in this Mr. 
Hope's proceedings. 

" That is what I said," replied Mrs. 
Frankland, " but Mr. Frankland thinks we 
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need not jump to that conclusion. It has 
been taken by a gentleman who is detained 
in England for a daughter's marriage ; a 
gentleman with a large family he hears, and 
only for two months." 

" Only for two months," Katherine re- 
peated in a tone of regret. 

" Katherine is hard to please this morn- 
ing," Janet observed playfiilly, " first she is 
angry that the sacred Brackleigh is entered 
at all; and then she is angry because it is 
entered only for two months." 

" I like the sound of a lai^e family and a 
daughter going to be married," she ex- 
plained, " it sounds happy and comfortable. 
I felt sorry to think it would only be for 
two months." 

" Two months is a long time," said Janet. 

" There will only be time to make acquaint- 
ance, and then to be sorry they are going." 

".If we are sorry." 
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" Of course if," Katherine replied, " but I 
said I like the sound of a large family. 
We have never had one." 

" Well, Katherine, I will not debate that 
point with you," Janet continued in the 
same playM tone, " though I might assure 
you that large families are sometimes dis- 
agreeblej but I will have an argument with 
you about two months. I say two months 
is a long time." 

^ Well, let it be so, I am sure I don't care," 
was in Katherine's heart; for Janet was, 
though in a good humour, in a humour that 
irritated her, but she only said " Well." 

"Well; is that all you say? Then I 
have done. I thought you held it was a 
short time." 

"I only said it was short for making 
acquaintance," Katherine replied, " or rather 
for the beginning and end of acquaintance." 

" Yes, that is what I thought you said, 
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and I hold that, not in romances only, but 
in real life, two months is enough, and 
much more than enough, to change a whole 
destiny." 

Anne opened her eyes with interest, and 
looked at Janet. Katherine saw her counte- 
nance, and endeavoured to laugh off the 
subject with " Oh, yes, of course. In 
romances two months is a very long time." 

" But, I say, not in romances only; I say 
it is a long time in real life," Janet con- 
tinued pertinaciously. " Now, even for you, 
I should say that, perhaps, in the next two 
months your whole destiny may be changed; 
or," she added, after an instant, " mine 
might, or even Anne's might, so strange 
are human affairs." 

The last part of the sentence was un- 
heard by Anne. She turned her large blue 
eyes from Janet's face to Katherine's with 
a look of fearful enquiry, and kept them 
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fixed there as if she would have read her 
soul. 

Katherine blushed — ^partly with vexation, 
partly with anger, at what she thought 
Janet's impertinence. " Anything may hap- 
pen," she said with a degree of warmth, and 
was about to change the subject, when Mrs. 
Frankland, who had been listening with 
some amusement to the conversation, broke 
her own silence by enquiring after little 
Rose Dacre. "Why is she not walking 
this morning?" 

"She said she was only 'pretty well,'" 
Katherine said, smiling, " and would not 
come." 

"And is she iU?" 

" Not that I can discover. She is always 
fancifiil you know, and I don't like to force 
her out." 

" You are a very indulgent mother, 
Katherine," Janet said. "It will be very 
difficult to replace you," 
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" Difficult indeed/' said Mrs. Frankland, 
laughing, "but, my dear Katherine, don't 
be too. indulgent to Rose's fancies. I think 
I one day heard ycu say she was so careM 
about damp stockings." 

"Yes," said Katherine, laughing too, 
"she is Hke a little old man about her 
health." 

" It is a pity, my dear. What will she 
be when she is — not a Httle old man — ^but 
a little old woman, if she is afraid of damp 
feet at eight years old ? " 

This point was debated for some little 
time, for Mrs. Frankland belonged to an 
old generation, who took, perhaps, not suffi- 
cient care of children, and Katherine to a 
new one, who perhaps run into a contrary 
extreme. Katherine had, besides, suffered 
too much from neglect of her own childish 
feelings, not to err on the side of indulgence, 
if on either. 

Janet, uninterested in the subject, eDk- 
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deavoured to win Anne to speak ; but 
Anne remained impenetrably serious, re- 
volving the words she liad heard. 

There are persons in the world — not 
very many — who seldom enter a society 
without planting some sting in some breast. 
A close observer would have said Janet 
Grey was one of these. It mattered little 
on what the conversation turned, she was 
almost certain to say some disagreeable 
thing. She was without that insensible 
quahty called tact, and she found amuse- 
ment in the skill with which she baffled 
little plans, drew forth little secrets, and 
unveiled hidden points of character. As 
yet, perhaps, the fault or propensity lay no 
deeper than this; and though a close ob- 
server would have discovered it, it was 
little remarked among those who surroimded 
her. She had planted a sting this morning. 

As soon as the two sisters were fairly on 
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their road homewards, Anne grasped Kathe- 
rine's hand tightly, and looking up with a 
look of anxiety that might be called fearful, 
exclaiming: "Oh! Katherine, do you mean 
to marry ? " The possibility of so dreadM 
an event had never penetrated her young 
brain before. 

"I marry! my dear Annie; what an 
idea. What has put it into your head ? " 
She knew well enough, but hoped by a 
light treatment of the subject to escape 
from it. 

" Janet said in two months she thought it 
might be. Perhaps she thought I did not 
understand, but I knew what she meant. But 
oh! Katherine, is it possible ? I never thought 
you meant to marry and leave us." 

" It is a possibility, my dear Annie, that, 
I assure you, I never think of, that I should 
be grieved indeed to think of," she said, 
seriously. 
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" But is it possible ? Oh ! Katherine, 
could you leave us ? Will you promise me 
never to marry ? " 

Katherine was silent. She had very little 
expectation of ever being tempted to ,marry ; 
she saw, and had seen beauty too constantly 
not to be aware of her own want of it; and, 
in all genuine humility, thought little of her 
powers of exciting attachment. She did 
not expect to be tempted, and if she was 
tempted, she was ftilly persuaded of her 
power to resist temptation. It was her 
settled purpose not to leave her sisters ; yet, , 
still, an ingenuous mind dislikes a promise, 
and a reflecting mind fears it. 

While she paused, Anne said, with an ex- 
pression of mingled terror and mournfulness : 
" You will not promise. Oh ! Katherine 1 " 

" I don't like to promise," Katherine said, 
in a grave tone. " A promise is a very solemn 
thing J and I should be afraid to trust 
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myself if I made sucli a promise. I always 
wonder," she continued, arguing with herself 
more than speaking to Anne, " how, even a 
nun, who is shut out from the world, can do 
it. I should never dare. I should be afraid 
of rebeUing in my heart, when I could not 
in reality break it: and so I don't like to 
make a promise. But, Annie," she con- 
tinued, laying her hand kindly on her 
sister's shoulder, " I will ask you to trust 
me, and I hope that will do as well as a 
promise. I think I never can wish to leave 
you, and I am almost sure I never shalL 
Will that do ? Can you trust me, dear ? " 

Anne said "Yes," but the word was ac- 
companied by a sigh from the recesses of 
her heart. 

" You are not satisfied yet. Well, Annicj 
I think I can promise this: I never will do 
anything that does not seem to me the best 
and kindest for you and Rose. Will that 
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do ? And will you now put all foolish 
thoughts out of your head ? " 

" Yes, Katherine," Anne said, more cheer- 
fiiUy; " I think I can trust to that, for I am 
sure it never could be good or kind for you 
to leave us." And as she looked up with 
confiding love in her sister's face, she was 
utterly unconscious, poor child, that there 
was any selfishness in her words. 

Though re-assured, however, her sensitive 
nature could not forget the words she had 
heard; and for many succeeding nights, and 
until Time's gentle influence had swept over 
them, the pictured horrors of their home 
where Katherine's protection was not, bathed 
her pillow in tears of fear and pity for herself 
and her little sister. " The tongue is not, 
steel, but it cuts." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Kon 6 bello quel* che bello, ma 4 hello quel che place. 

" You young people must walk home alone," 
said Mr. Brandon, the tenant of Brackleigh, 
as he left the church on the Sunday after his 
arrival, "I am going another way. Tre- 
vethlan 1 I think you are the steadiest, take 
care that they get into no mischief in my 
absence." 

The young people were his two daughters, 
and three young men j one of whom, Har- 
court by name, was the betrothed of his 
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second daughter, Caroline, The large family 
that had been spoken of, might more properly 
have been called a large party, for the family 
itseh was not large. 

" I will be a stem guardian," Trevethlan 
said, smiling. " You may trust me." 

Mr. Trevethlan was a young lawyer of 
about three or four and twenty, the only 
child of a widowed mother, and the great 
friend of the bridegroom, Mr. Harcourt. 
He was a good-looking young man, with 
fair hair and a fresh Saxon complexioUj^ but 
he did not look young, far less boyish, as is 
common with that colouring. His expres- 
sion was grave, and something almost to be 
called obstinate or stubborn in his air and 
countenance, gave, though not unpleasantly, 
a mature look to his face. 

" Such nonsense of papa to say that," said 
Frances Brandon, the eldest daughter, as they 
walked on. " Of course people walk alone 
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in the country. It is tlie only advantage 
the country has that I know of." 

" That is the dijBTerence between London 
and the country, is it ? " asked Trevethlan, 
demurely. 

"Of course it is. The only bore of 
London is the restraint in such things. If 
we walked in this way in London, we 
should have endless remarks made." 

" But here it is all right ? " 

"Of course it is." 

"Then I quite agree with you, Miss 
Brandon, in giving the preference to the 
country. Freedom is a blessing." 

" I am far from giving the preference to 
the country," said Frances eagerly. " How 
we are to get through these two months I 
can't conceive. Such an odd idea of papa's 
to come here because the term of our house 
was up. As if there was no house to be 
got for two months in London. I believe 
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we shall die of it. When I say we, how- 
ever, I suppose I ought to say I. Caroline 
is above caring for such things now." 

" Quite above," said Caroline, looking 
round with a bright smile on her face. 

" I entirely agree with you. Miss Brandon," 
observed the other young man, who accom- 
panied Frances and Trevethlan. "I hate 
the country in the summer, and I am not a 
bit ashamed of owning it." 

" You can do as you please, Vivian," said 
Trevethlan ; " therefore you don't prize 
what you can always have. / am tied to 
London, therefore a day in the country is to 
me like a breath from Paradise." 

" What do you think of this neighbour- 
hood?" asked Frances. "I must say I 
never saw a duller looking set of people 
than those we saw at church to-day." 

"And I thought quite the contrary," 
observed Mr. Harcourt, looking back, as he 
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walked on with Caroline. " Perhaps you 
are not accustomed to country churches, but 
the number of smart bonnets astonished me ; 
I saw, besides, one very handsome girl." 

"Yes, I remarked her; she had red 
ribbons in her bonnet ; odd, I thought, for 
June ; but it became her." 

" There was a girl in the pew behind us," 
said Caroline, " who had a nice face. Ugly 
rather, but a nice face." 

" I saw her," said Trevethlan, with some 
quickness. " My attention was attracted to 
her and her sisters for a quality, in which I 
am afraid my observation of them tells that 
/ was deficient : we were all looking about 
us, and their extreme reverence and atten- 
tion struck me, and shamed me." 

" But they had been at church a hundred 
times before," said Frances, lightly. "It 
was all new to us." 

" So fex as that goes, the bustle in your 
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pew was new to them. The temptations 
were pretty equal." 

" I remarked them, too," observed Mr. 
Vivian. " The second girl was beautiful. 
She will be a handsome woman one of these 
days." 

" I wonder if all the neighbourhood will 
call on us," said Frances. " Oh, dear ! how 
tired I am. How a walk in the country 
does tire me." 

" Tired already, Frances ?" said Caroline, 
looking back again. " I thought we were to 
take a long exploring walk this afternoon." 

" I dare say I shall be all right again by 
the afternoon. It is church, and all the 
standing, that tires me so." 

" Nonsense," said Caroline, laughing. " I 
am bent on a walk this afternoon. Will 
you come with us, Mr. Vivian." 

" With great pleasure ; it is the only 
thing to do on a Sunday, in the country. 
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"Will you, Mr. Trevetlilaii ? " asked 
Frances. 

" No, thank yoiu I think I shall go to 
church." 

^* To church ! again ? " all exclaimed, in 
a kind of consternation. 

« Yes. Why not ? " 

"For no good reason, that I can teU," 
Caroline said; and she and Harcourt walked 
on. 

" I know why he is going," Frances said, 
lightly; "he is going to see that reverend 

giii." 

"No doubt of it," said Mr. Vivian. 
"Where did you learn such saintly ways, 
Trevethlan ? " 

" The saintliness consisting in going to 
church to look at a girl ? Let me clearly 
understand your view of what a saint 
should be." 

" Well, I must say, when people pretend 
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to be better tliaii their neighbours, I gene- 
rally suspect scHne motive — ^not so very 
saintly — ^beneath." 

"So do I/' said Frances. " I dare say I 
am very ill-natured, but I must say I have 
very little trust in saints." 

"I never knew Trevethlan was a saint 
before," said Vivian. " I suppose he thinks 
it is time to enlighten us on that point." 

*' Pray don't talk so,*' said Caroline, turn- 
ing suddenly round again. *' I won't have 
Mr. Trevethlan laughed at. He is more 
right than we are." 

" Caroline giving herself married airs 
already," cried Frances. " Don't mind her, 
Mr. Vivian; we will talk as we please." 

"I am very much obliged to you. Miss 
Brandon," Trevethlan said, striding on, and 
joining her and Harcourt; "but do not 
trouble yourself about my being laughed at. 
What does it matter?" 

E 2 
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" I felt / should not like it," she replied. 
"A woman may mind. A man ought 



not." 



"Is that your doctrine, Trevethlan?" 
said Harcourt. " I see no reason to make 
a difference; neither man nor woman ought 
to mind ridicule if they are in the right ; 
but both men and women do, nevertheless." 

" I meant that it is excusable in a woman 
to shrink; but in a man a fear of the 
world's opinion is base cowardice." 

"How fiercely you speak," said Har- 
court, laughing. "You looked as if you 
could eat us all up." 

" Did I ? I have seen such misery" — and 
here his countenance clouded — ^"caused, by 
submission to the world's opinion, and the 
dread of it, that I believe I feel fiercely 
whenever the subject is touched upon " 

"What makes you go to church again?" 
Caroline asked of Trevethlan, in a low 
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voice; while Harcourt, called back by 
Frances, was talking to the others. 

"Is it such a very uncommon thing to 
do ? " he answered, in some surprise. 

" Perhaps not in general, but it is among 
us, I am afraid. We never go; and he does 
not," nodding to her betrothed. " How 
comes it that you, his great friend, are 
better than he is ? That is what I want 
to know." 

" I am afraid I have no other reason to 
give, than that I go because I always do. 
I always have gone twice to church with 
my mother, as long as I can remember ; 
and I do not like, merely because I am 
absent from her, to cease to do what she 
wishes." 

" I like you for that, " Caroline said, 
warmly. 

" If you saw my poor mother," he said, 
with sadness, " you would see why her 
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lightest wish must be a law to me. I ought 
to have better reasons. I suppose I shall 
some day, but if you ask me the plain truth 
this is it." 

" Is your mother unhappy ? " 

" Her life has been a blighted one/* he 
replied quickly, and as if unwilling to dwell 
on the subject; then added, " She is very 
good, and her only strong wish is that I 
should think and feel as she does. I must 
try and not let her be disappointed." 

" You will not, I am sure," was said with 
eager confidence ; and his firm look and 
air did certainly say that Trevethlan could 
do what he pleased. 

"What are you saying, Caroline?" Har- 
court said, when a moment afterwards, in 
the changes of the walk, he and Trevethlan 
had shifted cheir places. 

"Only talking," she replied; and when 
that answer did not appear to satisfy, added 
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smiling, " asking him why he was good 
Do you mind?" 

*'0n the contrary; I want you to talk 
to him, and cheer him up. He is too 
grave and quiet, though he is the best of 
feUows." 

"What makes him grave? Is it his 
mother ?'* 

"He leads a dullish life with her, I 
fancy. Quite a recluse. I want him to 
marry. I wish you would find him a wife." 

" With the greatest pleasure. Would 
Frances do?" 

" Ohl dear, no: but you would very well. 
She must be something like yourself;" and 
Harcourt described Caroline's character in 
terms so just yet so flattering, that she 
blushed with pleasure, and the conversa- 
tion wandered away firom Trevethlan for 
the time. 

Nothing more was said of the plans for 
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the afternoon, but when Trevethlan had 
almost reached the church, in pursuance 
of the intention he had expressed, voices 
behind him called to him to stop, and he 
saw Carohne and Harcourt. 

" We were not going to let you outstrip 
us in goodness," she said, smiling, " so here 
we are." 

"Yes, here we are," said Harcourt. 
" Here am I," he added, with the concealed 
pride of a young and devoted lover, 
"already wearing my chains." 

They walked together into the church- 
yard, and as the service was not begun, 
stood to watch the passers-by. 

"If it is not a sin to say so," Harcourt 
said, looking regretfully at the beauty of 
the afternoon's promise, " I trust the parson 
will let us off with a wise but short ad- 
monition." 

"Hush," said Caroline, imploringly, as 
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Katherine Dacre and her two sisters ap- 
proached. " I am sure these must be his 
daughters." 

The three sisters passed their group. In 
passing, Anne timidly shrank from the 
strangers^ and clinging closer to Kathe- 
rine, knocked her Prayer-book from her 
hand. It fell at Trevethlan's feet. He 
picked it up, wiped off the dust with his 
handkerchief, and returned it with a smile. 
Katherine smiled and thanked him, and 
went on. 

" That girl has such a nice face," Caroline 
said, as she had done in the morning. 
"What a pity she is not as pretty as her 
sisters." 

Trevethlan agreed to both parts of her 
speech; but even after he had entered the 
church, he found himself speculating on 
the reason why a face, without beauty, 
haunted him — a great admirer of beauty — 
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more than any of the prettier- faces that 
he had seen that day. 

After the service, Caroline invited Tre- 
vethlan to walk with them; and though 
he felt himself much in the way, he com- 
plied. They set off across the fields, and 
had not proceeded far before Caroline 
turned her foot upon a stone and fell. She 
got up, ashamed of her faU, and thinking 
she was but little hurt; but on attempting 
to walk, the pain of her foot was so great 
that she again sat down, and, to the alarm 
of fiarcomt, fainted away. 

" I hear wheels in that lane," he cried to 
Trevethlan. " Do, my good fellow, see 
who is there. We must get something to 
carry her home." 

Trevethlan bounded over a hedge, and 
looking up the lane saw a tiny pony carriage 
approaching at a quick pace, in which sat 
Katherine and her sisters. He hailed her 
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without any hesitation, and as, on her stop- 
ping shorty he went towards her to explain 
himself, he murmured " Destiny." 
. At his first words Katherine sprang firom 
the carriage, and putting her two sisters at 
the little pony's head, followed, or rather pre- 
ceded him into the meadow. They quickly 
found a gate to admit them, and Katherine 
ran to Caroline. A smelling bottle of strong 
salts, produced from her pocket, was an 
effectual remedy, and shortly restored Caro- 
line to herself 

The pony carriage was then put at her 
service, and Harcourt carried her and 
placed her in it. 

" When I send for the carriage," Kathe- 
rine said, as she gave a final arrangement to 
Caroline's petticoats, and to the cushion she 
had placed under her foot, " would you be 
so kind as to send me a message to tell me 
how you are ? " 
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Caroline smiled, thanked her, and pro- 
mised, and they drove off. Trevethlan 
then turned to Katherine. 

" We have never thought all this time of 
your inconvenience," he said "Perhaps 
you have a long way to walk, and are 
already tired?" 

"My little sister is rather tired," she 
rephed, "it was for her we had the car- 
riage; but we will walk very slowly, and 
she will not mind." 

"Could I carry her," Trevethlan asked, 
"a part of the way, at least, down this 
lane?" 

" Oh I no, thank you, she will not mind 
walking, shall you, Eose ? " and she stooped 
caressingly to the little girl. 

" I suppose it is no use to mind," she 
said, disconsolately, "but I am very tired, 
Katherine." 

Trevethlan said no more, but took her 
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in liis arms, placed her on his shoulders, 
and set off at a quick pace down the long 
lane. At the end of it he set the child 
down ; seating her on the low pier of a gate, 
until her sisters joined them. 

" Will this do ? " he asked, smiling ; 
" and how do you like your new pony ? " 

"A very good pony," she said, patting 
his shoulder. " I will try to walk the rest of 
the way ; but nobody knows," and here she 
affectedly closed her pretty eyehds, "how 
tired I sometimes am." 

Trevethlan waited till Katherine appeared ; 
then followed thanks from her, and offers 
from him to be allowed to proceed ; a steady 
reftisal on her part, and acquiescence from 
him ; and then they parted good friends. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



"It was the gain of eome — ^the pride of all-^ 
That trayellen stopped to ask for Silford Hall." 

CBjIlBSB. 



Instead of sending a message, Haxcourt, 
accompanied by Trevethlan, walked down 
from Brackleigh, which stood on a hill, to 
Mr. Dacre's house, which stood in the 
valley, in the course of the evening. 

Brackleigh was the fine place of the 
neighbourhood ; Mr. Dacre's, called from 
time immemorial (probably from its dry 
soil) Sandlands. was not larger than a good- 
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sized villa/ It was a pretty place ; and the 
house, which looked like an enormous cot- 
tage, was picturesque, with its trellises, and 
verandahs, and creepers ; but, year by 
year, and almost month by month, it was 
being shorn of its beauties ; some flower- 
bed giving place to a single shrub — some 
favourite walk, to ill-kept grass ; there was 
an almost weekly struggle about the garden 
expenses, and the ill-fated gardener's " help " 
was becoming " small by degrees," and, in his 
eyes, anything but '* beautifully less." 

Mr. Dacrels income was only moderate, 
but it was far more than sufficient to live in 
comfort and luxury at a place like Sand- 
lands. Since the day, however, when first 
economy possessed his soul, he had re- 
mained at home, finding his dissipation in 
reductions ; and it was only through Kathe- 
rine's efforts — efforts painful, constant, and 
unceasing — that the demon of niggardliness 
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did not obtain sole possession •over him. 
For her sisters' sokes she fought and con- 
quered. Life was a struggle ; the neces- 
saries, and far more anything of the luxuries 
of Ufe, were wrung from him with a battle, 
but still, in general, they were wrung ; and, 
through her influence, the family maintained 
a decently comfortable appearance in the 
eyes of the world. 

How hard her task was, some partly 
guessed, but none thoroughly knew. She 
had to fight with her father for his own 
sake; boldly to set before him what ought 
to be, and to defend him from the morose, 
ungenial temper which was daily growing 
upon him. She had to defend her yomig 
sisters from his unfatherly ways, and, at the 
same time, to defend him from their severe 
criticisms: and, hardest of all, she had to 
defend herself from her awe of his moodi- 
ness, and her terror of his hard words. 
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And she was not, as has been said, 
naturally strong. She was but unselfish 
and affectionate. Her love for him and 
her sisters enabled her to do what for her- 
self alone would have been impossible, and 
the same principle made her cheerful in a 
life which, to most persons of her age and 
temperament, would have been unbearable. 

The spot immediately opposite the draw- 
ing-room windows was still well kept and 
bright with roses ; and there, on this even- 
ing, Katherine, with a sister on each 
side, was sitting. Mr. Dacre was also there, 
leaning against a tree, with crossed arms 
and downcast eyes. A common observer 
would have speculated on the nature of the 
profound meditations that occupied him, or 
the abstruse thought which fiirrowed his 
handsome face and contracted his black 
brows ; but it is not every folded arm and 
downcast eye that betokens sage thought, 
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and a slight carelessness in a servant, or a 
shilliiig's excess in the house books, was 
sufficient to give Mr. Dacre the appearance 
of a philosopher. A servant entered the 
garden from one of the verandahs, and 
said — "Mr. Harcourt and a gentleman in 
the drawing-room, to speak to Miss Dacre " 

"Who?" said Mr. Dacre, in a voice of 
thunder 

Katherine rose from her seat, and ap^ 
proached him quickly, her colour deepening 
as she spoke. " I ought to have told you 
before, papa; we had an adventure to-day. 
Miss Brandon, from BracMeigh, fell and 
hurt herself, and I lent the pony carriage 
to take her home. I suppose these people 
are come to tell us how she is? " 

" And how came the pony carriage to be 
out on a Sunday? Precise as you are, 
Katherine, you seem to be a Sabbath- 
breaker whenever it suits your convenience/' 
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** Rose wished to go twice to church, 
tad it is far for her to walk. It is not 
always she wishes to go, and I knew,** 
Eatherine added, with a kind of tremulous 
boldness, " that you would not mind it for 
once." 

" And so my pony was sent scampering 
over the country. That pony carriage 
stands me, I can tell you, at forty poimds 
a year. Yes, all things considered, forty 
pounds a year ; and I don't keep it for 
strangers. Yesterday, I saw three shillings 
in the butcher's book for an ox's head, and 
you tell me it is for soup for the poor. 1 
can tell you, if we go on in this way, I shall 
shut up shop.*' 

" I am sorry you minded my lending the 
pony ; I think you would have done the 
same, if you had been there* WiU you 
come in ? Do, papa ! " 

" Not I. Go and send them about their 

F 2 
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business. Why," looking at liis watch, " it 
is half-past six ; we shall have them 
wanting a dinner, if we don't take care." 

"No, no," Katherine said, smiling; and 
she hurried to the drawing-room, pausing 
only to hold out a hand invitingly to her 
sisters. Anne flew to take it. Rose longed 
to take it likewise ; but she was lounging, 
by permission, in an arm-chair, in the 
dignity of fatigue, and the preservation of 
that dignity was dearer to her than even the 
sight of strangers. 

"I beg your pardon. Miss Dacre, for 
disturbing you," said Harcourt, as soon 
as she appeared, " but, besides my wish of 
thanking you, which in my fright I believe 
I hardly did before, I thought a message 
would be less satisfactory than a visit." 

" Much less. How is Miss Brandon ? " 

" There is no real harm done, but I am 
sorry to say the apothecary says* she has 
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slightly sprained her ancle, and must lay 
herself up for a time. It is a bore, there is 
no denying it j but it is well it is no worse, 
I suppose." 

Katherine here sat down, and invited 
her guests to do the same. 

" No, thank you," Harcourt said. " It is 
late, and I did not come to disturb. My 
real reason for coming in person, was to 
bring you a message from Miss Brandon. 
She would like to have a visit from you. 
Could you manage to call upon her, do you 
think?" 

Katherine had been as much taken by 
Caroline's beauty and grace as Caroline 
had been with her countenance. The in- 
vitation was most agreeable to her, but she 
could only answer with the half acquies- 
cence Mr. Dacre's fancies made necessary. 
He beheved all the world, but the imknown 
world especially, to be united in a con- 
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federacy against his larders and cellars, 
and all new acquaintance were therefore 
enemies. 

" I hope you wiU take pity on her; I am 
obliged to go to London for the week, and 
as she will be shut up, it will be very kind 
if you will amuse her. I suppose you know 
Miss Brandon's circumstances," he added, 
colouring and smiling, " and guess who I am? " 

Anne did guess, and much interested in 
the communication, gazed on a real Hving 
lover. 

A few enquiries followed about , the 
country around; a few encomiums were 
bestowed on the little pony, which, though 
it had no beauty, was said to possess great 
merit, and the visitors took their departure. 
Trevethlan spoke little: it was not his 
habit to have much smaU talk, but he 
watched with an intent and enquiring gazot 

Katherine returned to the garden. 
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"Have you packed them off?" was the 
rough salutation of her return. 

She related what had paissed, and en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to interest him in 
thjB praises bestowed on his pony. Though 
the mood was not propitious, she then pro- 
ceeded to make her request for permission 
to visit at Brackleigh; if there was a boon 
to be asked, always thankftil to know the 
best or worst at once. 

Mr. Dacre knit his brows, but after some 
calculations repMed, ungraciously, " You 
may go where you please; I care little 
where; but I tell you this, once for all, my 
house shall not be the resort for the neigh- 
bourhood. Take good care of what I say. 
There has been an excess in the expend!-* 
ture for the last three weeks, and if it 
happens again, the pony shall be sold. 
Don't look so aghast/' he added, raising his 
voice, " I say the pony shall be sold.'* 
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Without attending to the latter part of 
the sentence, Katherine thanked him for 
his permission, and seeing him resume his 
moody attitude, returned to her sisters. 

It was as he said. There had been 
about three shillings excess, and his medi- 
tations on this Sunday evening were wholly 
bestowed on the possibilities of an imme- 
diate reduction.- 

The raising of the voice had informed 
the children of what had been said; and 
when Katherine took her . place by her 
sisters, Anne looked piteously in her face, 
and Rose caught hold of her gown, and 
said, "Not the pony gol .Ohl Katherine, 
don't let it go; I can't Hve without the 
pony." 

" And yet. Rose," she said, gravely, 
" many Kttle girls live without a pony." 

"But it is so unkind, so cruel of papa. I 
would rather anything went than the pony." 
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"Now, Rose, dear," she said, stooping 
and kissing her, "I have often told you 
you must not say that. Children like you 
cannot understand about money matters. 
Papa never means to be unkind; when he 
speaks of such things as selling the pony, 
it is because he thinks he must It may 
be necessary, but I don't think it wiU be; 
so I advise you not to trouble yourself 
about it." 

"But I think papa very unkind," Rose 
persisted, having on most subjects an 
opinion of her own ; " he took away 
Annie's bower, though she cried, and now 
he means to send the pony away, though 
he knows I don't like walking far." 

" You must ask him not," Katherine said 
lightly, and changed the subject, by calling 
upon her sisters to r^ad. 

On the Tuesday following, she went to 
call at Brackleigh ; and, in the course of 
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that and the enauiiig visit, one of those 
warm and rapid friendships, or intimades, 
88 the case may be, was struck up, whic}^ 
is possible only in youth, but for which 
the quick instincts of youth have often 
better reasons than are imagined, to give. 
Katherine had to Caroline the charm of 
being a sympathizing and intelligent listener, 
and this, as the world goes, is no small at*- 
traction. Katherine was a Hstener by 
nature; die was always ready to listen from 
mere kindness of heart, but in this case she 
listened from inclination, not from kindness; 
the interest and novelty of the communicar 
tions, and the charm of the narrator, steal- 
ing her heart and mind away. Caroline 
Brandon had, indeed, almost every charm, 
both of manner and disposition — softne98, 
liveliness, grace, simpHcity, intelligence, 
goodness, and a sweet frank voice that 
never dulled the interest or amusement of 
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her wordsL She had all her past history, 
and all her fdture plans to pour out; and 
as her hearer seemed never weary of lis- 
tening, so she was ever ready to speak. 

At every possible opportunity, Katherine 
escaped from the troubles of her home to 
this exciting atmosphere; leaving her sisters 
to range in the Braddeigh gardens and 
pleasure grounds, to their great delight, 
while she sat by Caroline's couch. And 
60 three weeks went by, as happy as the 
days of Thalaba. 

But in the attractions of Brackleigh, 
Trevethlan had no share. It has, of course, 
been discovered that he is going to be a 
lover. He had been struck by the earnest 
and thoughtfiil expression of Katherine'a 
countenance, and there were drcumstanoes 
in his history which made the disposition 
euch a countenance betokened peculiarly 
agreeable to him. He was consciously and 
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deliberately struck by it, and desirous to 
yield to the impression. But an increase 
of ill health in his mother detained him 
in London, and, though anxious to return, 
it was three weeks before he came again. 

On the third Saturday he returned with 
Harcourt, who was continually going back- 
wards and forwards ; and, on the afternoon 
of his return, he found, to his surprise and 
satisfaction, Katherine at Brackleigh. Her 
father was by chance absent; her sisters 
were spending the day with the clergyman's 
wife, Mrs. Roper, and she was at hberty. 

Another young man and his sister, firiends 
of Frances Brandon's, were also passing the 
day at Brackleigh ; and, in the arrangements 
of the afternoon, as all wandered in the 
garden, Trevethlan and Katherine were 
thrown together. It was in one of their 
wanderings that the conversation fell on the 
owner of Brackleigh. A remark of Tre- 
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vethlan's — an expression of admiration for 
the situation of the house — ^was the cause of 
this conversation. 

And it may be as well to describe the 
situation, for the terrace at Brackleigh was 
a thing, once seen, not to be forgotten. In 
other respects — ^the house, the park, the 
trees, though, all had some degree of beauty — 
Brackleigh was surpassed by scores of fine 
English country places ; but its terrace was 
unique. The house stood on the south 
slope of a hill, and from the broad terrace- 
walk, enclosed with an open stone balus- 
trade, the hill descended with a precipitous 
fall for about a quarter of a mile. The 
position was therefore commanding, and 
the view which it commanded was 
worthy of the position ; worthy, not be- 
because of any one remarkable feature, but 
in its free, wide, fertile loveliness. A broad 
stream ran through the vale j dark woods 
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skirted it ; and blue hills, rising one behind 
luiother, though g£ no great height, carried 
the eye into the distance. No stranger ever 
stood on the terrace without an expression 
of admiration, and even the inhabitants of 
the country repeated their phrases of won- 
der again and again* 

In answer to Trevethlan, Katherine said— 
** I often think how Mr. Hope must long to 
see it again." 

They were standing together on the 
broad walk overhanging the vafe, and 
Trevethlan, when she spoke, turned and 
looked at her with an enquiring, examining 
gaze. " Do you know much of Mr. Hope ? ** 
at last he asked. 

"Not much," she said, smiling, "for he 
left this neighbourhood twenty-five years 
ago ; but we think a great deal about him, 
and his return is the one great event looked 
to in the ftiture." 
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" You make a hero o£ him," he stod, mth 
something cold and dry in his voice* 

" If we do, I think it is with good reason; 
Do you know his history ? " 

There was a faint glow on Trevethlan's 
dieek, but he replied — ^^ No. I should like 
to hear it. Mr. Brandon spcJte of him one 
night, but he told us little." 

" I mean only his early history," Katherine 
said; and in a few words-— yet animated ones 
—she described the early days of Mr. Hope. 

The substance of what she said was only 
to tell an oft-told tale : an only son of an 
extravagant father, succeeding to a fine 
property and debt — some of the debts of 
that nature that a son under age might be 
said not to be liable for them ; the son 
refiising to profit by any such suggestions 
for escape, and paying to the last ferthing : 
in consequence, going into banishment. 
Such was the history of Brackleigh. Too 
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dearly loved by its owner to be sold, 
Mr. Hope had preferred to keep it in his 
possession, while he himself went to work 
his way in India. A few slight touches — a 
picture of the young man's agony when 
at sixteen he took leave of his home and 
native land — ^gave interest and individuaUty 
to Katherine's narrative, and Trevethlan 
listened with ears and eyes bent gravely 
and curiously upon her. 

" Such, then, was his early history," he 
said, musingly : " and what is he now ? " 

" That I cannot tell. For twenty years 
Brackleigh was let. For the last four or 
five years there has been a constant expec- 
tation that Mr. Hope was coming back. 
But still he does not come." 

" Who does not come? — and what are you 
talking about, Katherine ? " asked Frances 
Brandon, touching her lightly on her 
shoulder. 
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" Only Mr. Hope," Katherine said, 
smiling. 

"Then I don't wonder you looked so 
eager. Mr. Trevethlan, have you seen Mr. 
Hope's picture? I am in love with him 
whenever I go near it." 

" No, where is it ? " he asked with quick- 
ness. 

" In papa's room. That is, in the library. 
You can see through the window. Come 
along ; I will be showman." 

They all followed Frances, as she led the 
way to the library window, which was 
open, and several heads were stretched 
forward to examine the picture that hung 
over the chimney-piece. It was the portrait 
of a young man, leaning on a stone balus- 
trade, the head turned from the view of the 
distant vaUey seen above the balustrade, 
JU3 if to converse with the spectator. 
Though taken when Mr. Hope was only 
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sixteen, it iiad been finished after his 
departure, and the air and countenance 
were both those of maturer years. It was a 
fine picture ; and the eager, animated, 
smiiing fece was one to catch the fancy. 

After looking at it for some moments, 
Trevethlan drew back, and while Frances 
and the others discussed it further, said t9 
Katherine — '^ He cannot be like that now." 

" I know. . But such a countenance always 
interests. That must remain the same." 

" Why does he not return ? I h^rd 
Mr* Brandon say his fortune was made." 

"I beHeve it is ; and long has been so., 
No one can tell why he does not come back^ 
I have heard it said," she added, after a mo- 
ment, " that painful recollections prevent his, 
coming; but I don't know with what truth." 

"Who says that?" Trevethlan asked^ 
lopking at her with the same curious gaze. 

-" A Mr. Frankland, who lives near here p 
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but he knows very little. If you axe in- 
terested '• but before Katherine could 

finish her sentence, Frances and her friends 
withdrew their heads, and the former in- 
forming them that Caroline was making tea 
in the drawing-room, invited them to follow 
her there. The conversation fell again on 
Mr, Hope. It was indeed said, in the 
neighbourhood, that no conversation ever 
took place without a mention of his 
name; and the Brandons, though strangers, 
laughingly observed they had caught the 
disease from the natives. Nothing new, 
however, was told regarding him, with the 
exception that Harcourt having suggested, 
in explanation of his continued absence, the 
love of moneys — the impossibility said to 
belong to that passion of ever knowing when 
the gain is enough — Katherine became 
really warm, and, with conclusive evidence, 
proved that the su^estion was false. 

g2 
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" I should like to have you for a friend, 
Katherine," said Caroline. "If you can 
thus defend an absent aud unknown man, 
what would you do for a real friend ?" 

" Only be just," she said ; " and that I 
should be for an enemy. I know from 
Mr. Roper that Mr. Hope is always ready 
to give in charity, when he apphes to him ; 
and the love of money is more shewn in 
Kttle things than in great ones." She said 
this from the too close observation of the 
passion forced upon her at home. 

" Only be just," Trevethlan repeated, 
dryly, " as if that was a common thing." 

" Are you a man-hater, Mr. Trevethlan? " 
asked Frances Brandon. 

" I have but a small opinion of the 
justice of my fellow-creatures," he rephed, 
" but I don't know that I hate them for it. 
Perhaps I do." 

But when called upon by Harcourt and 
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Frances to state his reasons for his assertion, 
he totally declined to give any special 
reasons, and hghtly changed the subject. 

When the guests departed, Frances, by 
engagement, drove Katherine home in the 
barouche; and as Harcourt and Caroline 
preferred to remain in the garden, at 
BracMeigh, she called on Trevethlan to 
accompany her. "Tou know I hold that 
nothing of this sort matters in the country," 
she said. 

"And you know I quite agree," he re- 
plied, and consented. 
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CHAPTER V. 



** If she were tried for breaking human hearts, 
Men would acquit her ; she had not the arts $ 
Yet, without arts, — at first without design, — 
fihe soon became tbe arbitress of mine.'* 



As TrevetUan walked to churcli the 
following afternoon, Frances caught him 
up. " I am going to church," she said, "and 
we may as well go together. Caroline is 
quite tired, and she is to take a little drive 
late, and wiU fetch me home. I have got a 
plan. You know Miss Grey, that handsome 
girl ? I like her looks, don't you ? '* 
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" Not particularfy," said Trevethlan. 

**No moite does Garoline. I wonder 
why. r like her looks better than those 
of anybody about here. I should fancy 
Ihe heA some knowledge of the world." 

" Yes, that t think very hkely. But t 
ijon't think I adimire knowledge of the 
M^orli in a yoimg lady as much as you do.'* 

" What do you admire ? I dare say yoti 
kte one of those who would prefer a dear 
excellent humdrum, like Katherine Dacre.'* 

^That I certainly should," he replied^ 
smiling. 

" 1 like her very much, but t can- 1 say I 
eaU her very amusing. However, I was 
goinig to tell you my plan. I want 
Katherine Dacre to go with me, after 
chuxcii, to Mr. Frankland's. I fancy Miss 
iSrey's looks, and yet we cannot make 
iBfccquaintance. They called, and we called^ 
aiid then wis called again, and they called 
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again, but it has always been a failure. If 
she consents, the thing will be done, and 
without ceremony. Will you come with us?" 

" If you ask me, I will, with the greatest 
pleasure," he said, warmly ; for, in fact, no 
invitation could have pleased him better. 

" Tou are really growing quite civil, Mr. 
Trevethlan. There she comes" — as Kathe- 
rine appeared in the distance. " Only one 
sister, to-day : what a comfort ! Those 
sisters bore me, poor little things. But it is 
a plague to have children always in the 
way ; is it not ? " 

" If I had anything to say to Miss Dacre, 
I should, of course, agree with you," he 
&aid, " but as it is, it pleases me to see the 
care she takes of them." 

^'Ohl yes, she takes good care. She is 
a very excellent girl, there is no doubt, and 
looks as delighted when that beautiM 
Anne is admired, as if she was pretty h^- 
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self. I do pity an ugly girl for having 
sucIl a lovely sister, don't you?" 

"Yes," Trevethlan said, imperturbably, 
"but that is what I like in Miss Dacre, 
She never seems to think about herself at alL" 

" I don't think she does," Frances replied, 
as she hurried on to catch Katherine before 
she entered the churchyard. 

The request was readily granted, and 
after church all set forth on the way to 
Mr. Frankland's. 

Frances again turned the conversation 
on Janet. "How handsome she is," she 
said to Katherine. 

" Yes, very," Katherine cordially replied. 

"I am glad you like her, for Mr. Tre- 
vethlan does not." 

" I don't say I like her," Katherine said, 
quickly; then, repenting of her hasty speech 
to strangers, corrected herself—" that is to 
say, I like her sometimes, but not always." 
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^*Tliat is safe," TrevetMan said, in Ms 
dry way. 

*^It is true. Miss Grey sometimes pro- 
vokes me, but she can be vei?y agreeable 
and amu^g^" 

" I thought so " said Frances; « Wetl, I 
fimcy her looks. She looks clever, and 
she looks interesting. I should like to 
know het history. Has she had any 
^*oman?'"' 

Anne leant forward, and opened her 
eyes an;d ears, expecting a revelation of 
interests. 

" Hardly, I should think," said Katherine, 
laughing; " She is not yet seventeen.''^ 

^^Thai need be no obstacle. I have 
known many instances of such ihings be- 
fore seventeen; and certainly from ter 
look's I should say Miss Grey had had 
something of the kind* What sort of a man 
is Mr* FranklaM? He looks tery dismal^'* 
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Aniie drew back in; deep disappointment 
itt thk tame conclasion^ 

While talking of Mr. Frankland, Kathe- 
rine^ remembering tlie interest shewn by 
Trevethlan in Mr. Hope's history, volun* 
tarily renewed the subject by suggesting 
that he wa» the best person to apply td 
for information respecting hini. 

"Thar& you,'^ Trevetbkn said, coldly; 
but a moment afterwards^ added, *^And 
how does he gain fm information?" 

**^Some fiiends or acquaintancei^ of Mr. 
H^){)e% Were the texnants of BracMeigh 
about tein years ago, and Mr. Frankland^ 
I believe, made great friends with them»" 

**^Has Mr. Hope ever ha.d any * roman?' " 
Itences enqtdred. 

**Mr. Frankland thinks he has," ^athe^- 
tine replied; "that is, that there has been 
iome disappointment in his life.'*^ 

At this amK>iincement Anne again leant 
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eagetlj forward, and TreTetUan hsbesnec- 
almost as curious a gaze on S^atherine^s &ceL 

Struck hy hoth expresaons, she blushed, 
and said, '^ Perhaps I ought not to have 
repeated this.^ 

" Not repeated that, " cried Frances. 
" My dear Eatherine, why not? Every- 
body is disappointed once in his life. 
There can be no secret about that"^ 

" This is a very morose tale for you to 
hear,"* Trevethlan said, stooping towards 
Anne, amused by the egression of wonder 
and interest in her &ce. ^ I think I must 
relieve your mind, by telling you that there 
are exceptions to the rule.** 

Very peaceful were Mr. and Mrs. Frank- 
land on their Sunday afternoon. Mrs. 
Franklaud could only go once to church, 
and Mr. FranMand remained at home to read 
with her the afternoon service. This was 
now over, and Mr. Frankland was leaning 
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out of the window — a favourite window 
which commanded a fine view of Brackleigh. 

" Here are visitors," he pronounced, in 
the tone of an injured misanthropist; but 
in his heart nothing pleased him more 
than a quiet visit on a Sunday after- 
noon. 

The visitors entered the room. Frances 
was introduced, and sat down by Mrs. 
Frankland, and Katherine crossed over to 
where Mr. Frankland stood. Trevethlan 
followed her. 

" Is Janet at home? " she asked. " Miss 
Brandon is very anxious to make acquaint- 
ance with her." 

"Miss Janet," replied Mr. Frankland, 
very sourly, seating himself to entertain 
his guests, " likes to keep herself to herself. 
She may be at home, or she may be not. 
I know nothing about it. Young ladies," 
addressing Trevethlan, " appear to have a 
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vast deal to think about. What they spia 
out in their brains is a mystery to me.'^ 

"I thought thoughtlessness— I mean no 
offence, Miss Dacre — ^was the prevailing 
complaint/' he replied, smiling, 

"Not from me. I like thoughtlessness. 
What have girls of sixteen and seventeen 
to think about, I should like to know? 
Go up, my dear Miss Anae, and tell Janet, 
if she is at home, that we should be glad 
of her company. The second door on the 
right hand" 

Anne left Katherine's side, and went 

"You were looking out of the window, 
Mr. Frankland, " said Katherine. "We 
saw you. You could not have said 'Not 
at home' to us." 

"I was,*' he replied, placidly. "That 
view is worth a hundred sermons.'- 

" Pray look at the view," Katherine said 
to Trevethlan. 
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**It is perfect;" Jie said, leaning out. 

" No, it is not perfect," said Mr. Frank- 
land. " Those trees spoil it. They cut off 
my hill-r-my one bit of distant hill.^' 

"But the trees are so fine, It would 
be a sin to cut them down.*' 

"I said nothing about cuttmg down. 
That is Hope's business, iiot mine. I only 
say they rob me of my hiU, my bit of blue 
hiU, that I have a right to." 

" Those gables then belong to Brack- 
leigh?" Trevethlan began, but Jaaiet's eur 
trance previented a reply. 

She paused for a moment at the door, 
to take in all that was going forward; then 
seated herself by her aunt, and laughed, and 
talked, and amused Frances till Katherine 
went. This happened very shortly, as she 
was expected at home. Almost immediately 
after she went, Caroline called for her sisj;er; 
but Trevethlan was sent down to beg her 
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to come up and pay a visit likewise. She 
complied, and appeared, attended by Har- 
court. 

Trevetlilan returned to Mr. FranMand; 
but if about to ask any questions, lie was 
prevented by Janet, who crossed the room, 
and joined them. 

"There are too many there," she said, 
laughing, " so, Uncle FranMand, I am come 
to you." 

"WeU, well," he said, trying to be gra- 
cious, "you're welcome." 

"What were you saying? — don't let me 
interrupt you." 

" We have not had time to say much, but 
I said what a good girl Katherine Dacre 
was," he replied, shortly. 

" I might have guessed that was it," said 
Janet, smiling. " How nice she looked to- 
day, and how beautifizl Anne is in her 
Sunday hat." 
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" Yes, yes; that girl will be a real beauty 
one of these days. But there's time enough 
before we talk of her." 

" I wish she was older," Janet said, with 
a sigh.. 

- « Why?" asked Trevethlan. " She seems 
happy. Why not leave her in peace ? " 

"I was not thinking of her, I was 
thinking of Katherine. She wiU never 
Jeave her sisters alone while they are 
young, and what years of slavery are be- 
fore her." 

^* Years of slavery ! Gammon," cried 
Mr. Frankland, angrily. "What stuff are 
you talking about? Why, Dacre is as likely 
as not to marry to-morrow; and where is 
Katherine's slavery then?" 

" Oh I no," said Janet, laughing, " a wife 
would be far too expensive a thing for Mr. 
Dacre." 
' . " Dacre's a baby; and if he took a fancy 
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to have a wife to-morrow, I believe ecwiomy 
Would go to the dogs/' 

Janet made some reply, but Trevetyfi&y 
Who had been surprised at the first state- 
ment, seemed interested no longer. His 
attention was caught by something pro- 
ceeding from the other group, and w}i6ii 
Janet and Mr. Frankland ceased to diq)Ute, 
he said, abruptly, "When do you suppose 
Mr. Hope will return to this coimtry, Ife j 

Frankland?" 

" Can't teU," he replied, shaking his head. ' 

" I have expected him every week for five I 

years, but he does not choose to come, ai^ 
it is no matter to us." i 

**It is* impossible to see a place lifce , 

Brackleigh and not to feel an interest im 
the owner," Trevethlan said, in a con- 
strained voice. " What is Mr. Hope? 
What is his character? Miss Dacre said 
you h&d the best infonnfition about him.'* 



** Ah ! from the Grfunbiers ! Te$, we 
talked him over, but thej knew little, aod 
that little I did not oaxe to hear, I re- 
3^ember him a sprightly, high-spirited boy, 
and I ca^ed little to hear of a man makit^ 
himself prematurely old and unnaturally 
, todancholy. I say,** a»d Mr. Frankknd 
dapped his knee, " a man ia a thankless 
man who makes himself a slave to painful 
recollections. God orders our days to dip 
from us; and it is not His will, as I read 
it, tiiat we should dutch them when they 
are gone. We have enough to do with 
the present.*' 

" And Mr. Hope does that? " asked Tre- 
vethlan, in a voice of strong interest 

" I tell you I care veiy little for what he 
is now. When I wish to see him back it 
is as he was— a handsome boy, fit for a 
prince." 

n 2 
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" But ttose days have slipped away, 
Uncle Frankland," said Janet, archly. 

"I suppose they have," crossly; "but 
t ^ot so far as he makes them. Well, come 
when and how he may, we'll give him a 
welcome." 

"Have you second sight?" Janet said, 
turning gravely and demurely to Trevethlan 

" Far from it," he replied. " I barely see 
what is before me." 

" I have," she continued, " and I exercise 
jny gift a good deal on Mr. Hope. I see 
his ftiture very plainly." 

" Why, what do you see?" asked Mr. 
Frankland, his curiosity arrested. 

" For one thing, I foresee that he will not 
come back for several years; and when he 
comes, I foresee that he wiU marry; and 
when he marries, I know who wiU be the 
lady of Brackleigh." 

"WeU, well," said Mr. Frankland, 
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f ^ there's no reason against it. Forty is the 
very time for a bachelor to marry. But 
:who is the lady to be?'* 
: " If you don't know, you have no second 
sight, and I shall not tell you. Only it 
is a person who thinks a great deal about 
him already, and who would be very 
happy, I should think, to be settled in thia 
country. It is a destiny cut out for 
her." 

"Pahl cut' out destinies never come to 
pass. But it is not a bad idea. She means 
Miss Dacre," he said to Trevethlan. 

" So I imagined," he said, totally unmoved. 
And if Janet, in the spirit of mischief, had 
thrown out her su^estions to baffle a 
dawning fancy, she might have spared her. 
self the trouble. Trevethlan was a man 
.who thought and resolved for himself; and 
having done so, no idle gossip could move 
him from his course. He had been for a 



moment arrested by her words r^ardiiig 
KatherineV eidters; but ^rheh Mjt. Frank** 
land scoffed, he thought of them no mor&. 

Trevethlan and Harcourt were taken 
into the barouche, and the Miss Brandons 
drove homewards In their homeward 
Way they passed the gate of Sandland^, 
and saw, as they approached it, Eatherin^ 
and Anne outside, and Mr. Dacre and 
Rose within, A stranger would have said, 
the kind father awaiting his daughters' 
return; but the jstranger would have been 
undeceived when a loud, harsh vdce grated 
on his ear, as it did on the ears of those 
seated in the barouche. What was said 
was not clear, except the words ^'gadding 
again;" but the tone was enough to pro^ 
claim the nature of the observation. 

Trevethlan felt indignant, and turned 
his eyes on Frances. She responded to 
the Unspoken sentence, and observed'-^ 



^^ That ia my fault ; lob us stop and 
explain*'' 

" Yes, do," said Caroline. " I particularly 
wiab to make acquaintance with Mr. 
Dacre." 

They drew suddenly up, and thu^ 
"caught," Mr. Dacre had no choice but 
to behave like a gentleman. As there 
appeared little danger of intrusion, no 
secret plot to obtain a cup of tea^ he came 
forth, and introduced himself with great 
politeness, remaining for three or four 
minutes in conversation with Frances 
Brandon. 

"What a handsome man," she said, as 
they drove on. " I wonder who will be 
hi3 next wife." 

Harcourt gravely offered him to her 
acceptance, and a laughing conversation 
between them ensued. There was nothing 
in it| but if Janet's word3 had made an 
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impression on Trevethlan's mind, this light 
treatment of the affairs of the Dacres would 
have blown it away. 

- " I say, Caroline," said Harcourt, as after 
their return home they sat together on the 
'terrace at Bracldeigh, "can you keep a 
thing to yourself; or, if an idea is put into' 
your head, must you' tell it to others?" 

" I will not boast," was Caroline's humblei 
reply, " for I am fond of talking, and I have 
been rather a gossip. But I mean to be 
so no more. Trust me and try me.'* 

"Well, then, I can't help thinking that 
Trevethlan has taken a &ncy to Miss 
Dacre." 

"Really I" in strong astonishment. "So 
quickly I It seems hardly possible. Tour 
fancy for me was not so sudden as that^^ 

"Much more so. The seciond time I 
danced with you I said you should be my 
wife, if human power could make you so." 
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'" Eeally I ^ exclaimed Caroline again, 
looking extremely delighted, " Well, I am 
sure I liope you are right. I never saw 
a girl I liked as much as Katherine. I 
hope they will marry, and then they mxist 
live near us." 

" A man may fancy many times without 
thinking of marrying, my dear Caroline. 
However, I do think this fancy of Tre- 
vethlan's may come to something. I know 
he wishes to marry, but what he wanti3 
is difficult to find." 

"What does he want?" asked Caroline, 
with curiosity. " You began to tell Ine 
one day, and I have always wished to 
hear more." 

" Some one who will be as good a 
daughter to his mother as he is a sbn. 
A good, quiet girl, who will inake her 
happiness at home." 

"And is that so difficult to find?" 
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^ He thiiiks it is^ He sajs it is his niis- 
faortutie that lie camiot fanoy grave^ superior 
girls ; and lie dares not look at gay ones* 
ISoWy it struck me, the yexy first day I 
saw Miss Daote, that she woiild suit him^ 
I was thinking of you, Carolitie, of course^ 
at the time; but when I saw the nice, 
sensible, motherly way in which she W- 
covered you ftftet your accident, I did say 
to myself, not at the time, but afterwatds^ 
*What i good wife she would make td 
Trevethlan.' I imagine he thought the 
same." 

"What is the mystery about Mr. Tte- 
vethlan's mother, I wonder 1 What is thQ 
matter with her? Have you ever seen 
hei-?" 

" Seen heif 1 oh, no. She is quite a 
yeduse. That, is why Trevethlan's wife 
must lead a dull life. . He is devoted to 
his nlotheir, and if he had a queeb at his 
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feet^ lie would h6ver martj unless lie 
thought it would please her.** 

*'But what is the matter with her?" 
Caroline asked again* 

"I don't know, Sometiihea I fancy 
this,'^ and he tapped his forehead. ^^But 
don^t you say so^ for I am sure I don't 
know- Trevethlan alludes to her now 
and then. I see how fond he is of her ; 
but he never tells me any facts." 

" Eatherine Dacre is so unselfish," Caro- 
line said^ musingly, " she would certainly be 
just the persoiEi hr a melancholy woman i 
and she is cheerful herseU^ and would chee^ 
him up; I think it would be perfect. When 
did you discover this ? Do tell me." 

" That first night. I was only half inclined 
for the walk to Sandlands, but he seemed 
so bent on going, and then I saw him 
watching her all the time she was talking 
to me. I have remarked it several times 
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yesterday and to-day;* in fact, am pretty 
sure I am right. But now, Caroline, my 
reason for telling you my thoughts is that 
you may press him to come here whenever 
he pleases. If he cannot see her, you know, 
the fency wiU die for want of nurture." 

" After that second time, should you have 
forgotten me if you had seen me no more ? ^ 

"I might. A fancy is a very small 
thing." 

Caroline laughed, and conmiended his 
truth. "There is no difficulty," she said. 
"Papa says he likes Mr. Trevethlan, and, 
I am sure he will be glad to have him 
here. I will invite him to-night." 

" But remember, not one hint, nor a hint 
of a hint." 

: " Trust me," she said, smiling, " and you 
will see my wisdom and discretion." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



"I was s Btricken deer, that left the herd 
Long since. "With many an arrow, deep infix' d. 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew, 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades." 

COWFBB. 



We remove to London. 

In the drawing-room of a house in one 
of the back streets of Belgravia, a lady 
was reclining on the evening of the follow- 
ing day. Her residence was very much 
out of the way. Few foot-passengers, and 
fewer carriages, passed beneath her win- 
dow, and the strict uniformity of the street 



making it difficult to distinguisli one house 
from tlie other, left little without for the 
eye to dwell on, or the fancy to play 
with. With these drawbacks, however — 
and to her what some called drawbacks 
were advantages — ^the house was a pleasant 
one. Not large, yet not smalL Clean, 
airy, and cheerful, so far as light and sun 
and inward colour were concerned ; and 
furnished, if not with that minute care and 
attention to beauty which shews a mind 
delighting in and occupied with beauty, 
yet with the quiet good taste of one, who 
has little thought to spare icn: minutue, bvt 
who cannot fail to exercise good tfiste 
where anything requiring taste is cott- 
cemed. 

This lady was Mrs. Trevethlan. She 
was reclining in a very easy chair by the 
side of an open window ; muslin curtains 
shaded her from curious outward eyeis. 



but the son and the soft air were plajiBg 
^Lpon Ler &(ce. For mdk a tall, muo^j- 
looking son as Trevethlan sli€ looked veacy 
young, more like a sister than a mother ; 
and yet, though youth&l in the freshness 
and transparency of her complexion, and 
the form of her features, she had the air 
of one wasted and worn with an age of 
'sorrow, 'The slightness of her jform was 
surprising to see ; it was a wonder thaA my 
living creature should be so thin, or thai 
any skin so fragile and so frail should contaiii 
the flesh and blood, and heart and a^ffectioi^ 
of humanity. She had been beautiful; 
that was easy to see. To the imaginaXion, 
she was beautiiul still ; for it was impossible 
not to clothe those lovely features in their 
earlier roundness, and that transparent skin 
with its youthfiil bloom. Yet it was 
painful to watch the wandering vdns, 
every one apparent beneath its fragile 
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covering, and to mark tlie throb of life 
•or passion trembling in every visible muscle 
of her frame. 

She was lying back, with a volume of 
poems in her hand, now reading a verse, 
now gazing on vacancy, when Trevethlan 
entered. 

The cahn, dry manner, " the somewhat 
sturdy life, which characterized him in 
common society, was never seen in that 
drawing-room. His step was as noiseless 
as a young girl's, his manner caressant as 
a child's, as, softly closing the door, he 
^ame to his mother's chair, and, hanging 
cOver her, pressed his lips more than once 
on her soft cheek and fair brow. 

" Dear George I come back 1 How good 
of you," she said, taking his two hands 
in hers. 

"No, mother, not good at all. I come 
back, as you know, because I like it" 
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And lie smiled witli most convincing love 
and sweetness. in her face. 

" Sit down and let me look at you/* 
^e obeyed, and she scrutinized his face. 
:^*Haye you enjoyed yourself, dear George?" 

"Yes, very much," he replied, heartily. 
"Have you ? " she repeated, musingly ; 
^' and yet there is something" — ^and. she 
continued to gaze earnestly on his face. 

He smiled, but coloured. " What, mother, 
what now ?^' 

"There is something; there is 8omj&- 
thing.^' The throbbing in her veins became 
more apparent, and she repeated the 
words quickly — ^^* There is something, dear 
:Gkorge ; teU me quick, what is there ? " 

Closed to the outward world, that face 
^the sole study of her concentrated gaze, 
she could see not only, like the servant of 
Elijah, the cloud no bigger than a man's 
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iand, but she could discover the shadow 
of the cloud before it arose. 

"My dear mother, you are a witch," 
Trevethlan said, smiling and colouring 
agam, " There is something — a very little 
thing; can you guess what?" 

" Love, George I I saw it. I knew ii 
Ohl dear George, God bless you. May 
it be fortunate 1" She suddenly covered 
her face with her thin white fingers, and 
a shudder, or tremble, passed over her 
whole frame. 

Trevethlan gently undid the clasped 
hands, kissed her brow, and said, smiling, 
and soothingly, " Dear mother, don't trem- 
ble, or I shall think you don't wish to have 
what, very soon, I am afiraid I shall be 
wishing to give you. Dearest mother, 
' should you not like a daughter ? " 

" Yes, I do, I do wish it," she cried with 
vehemence. " It was only the. surprise. 
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Dear Geoige, it makes me" — ^she paused, 
then added, ^^ happy ;'^ but, as she said the 
word, she again covered her face with her 
hands, and burst into tears. 

Trevethlan sat gazing at her, with the 
most absorbing love expressed in his coun- 
tenance. He allowed the paroxysm to 
exhaust itself before he said more, then, 
softly bathing her temples with Eau de 
Colc^e, and gently moving the curtains 
to allow the air to play more freely, he 
began again in a soothing and almost 
playiul voice, " It is such a little thing, 
mother, that I am afraid you will be dis- 
appointed when I tell you all. It is only 
that I have seen the person whom I should 
like for my wife, and whom I should like 
you to have for a daughter. But she does 
not know that I have* such a thought in 
my head, and I have seen her only a very 
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few times; and if she did know it, perhaps 
she would never think of me. You see, 
mother, it is a very little thing." 

" A very little thing, now," she repeated, 
earnestly perusing his lace, "But it will 
not be so long. It will grow and grow. 
Ohl dear Geoige, you must pray to God 
to bless it He only can," And she 
clasped her fingers, and turned her eyes 
upwards, 

"You do not ask me her name," Tre* 
vethlan said, after a moment, cheerfully. 
" Do you like it, mother? It is Katherine," 
And he pronounced it with a changed 
though unconscious softness of tone. 

"Katherine?" she repeated, pensively. 
"Yes. It is a good name; a good name, 
George; simple, and hardy, and innocent; 
no show, but hidden beauty if you look 
for it. Is that right. Is that like your 
Katherine?" 
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"You are a witch certamly, mother. It 
is just right; only," he added, with a slight 
flush and half a sigh, ^'she has no out- 
ward beauty at all. It wiU disappoint 
you, mother — ^it disappoints me a little ; but 
I don't know how it is, I forget it when 
I see her. She has such a nice, good 
face ; good as you say, mother ; all her 
whole good self shines out in it ; and she 
looks so fresh and so dear, and as if no 
bad or false thing could be in her." 
" I am sure I shall love her, George." 
" I am sure you will, mother. No one 
could see her, taking care of her young 
sisters, without knowing what a wife and 
what a daughter she would make. If I 
had never spoken to her, if I had never 
heard her voice, I should have known 
what she is. The very first day wnen. I 
saw her at church with her sisters, I 
saw what she was, and I knew I had 
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found my wife ... if she will have 
me. 

"God has brought you to her, George. 
God wiU give her to you in His good 
time. Win her, and bring her here; you 
will then have a wife to cheer you in 
your home, and I" — she paused, and tears 
fell down her cheek — "I shall have 
young voices, perhaps, in the house, to 
bring me back my youth and peace 
again." 

There was the shine of a tear in her son's 
eyes as he silently kissed her ; but, in a 
moment, he said, in his cheerM tone, " To 
win her, dear mother, is what I wish. I 
think — I have a feeling in my heart that 
she may love me ; but I must have time. 
A young girl's heart must not be stormed, 
must it, mother? And can you spare me 
while I try my chance? Shall you be lonely 
if I leave you more than I have done?" 
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. "No, no, George. If I think you axe 
amused, then I am amused, and if you are 
happy, I shall be happy, too." 

" Did you go to church, mother, or were 
you afraid without me ?" 

" Oh I I went This time I went. I 
could not be without my consolation, you 
know, and I did not fear. I put on my 
two veils, and Baker took me. And in 
the evening, dear George, I went with 
Sarah to her church. There were not 
many prayers, but there was beautifiil 
singing, and such, a sermon ; it went 
through my heart." 

"My dear mother, did you go to a 
chapel, to a meeting-house ? " 
- "Perhaps it was," she said, a sudden 
light appearing on her fiice. " Sarah called 
it her church. But oh I George, it was 
good. The singing raised me to heaven; 
and the sermon ,... the text was VThe 
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God of all com&rt;' aad I was oomfortecl 
iu my very heart." 

" I am glad of that, mother," Trevethlaa 
said, lookmg much amioyed, ^^but you mnst 
not go again. Dear mother, promise me 
you will not" 

** You look so grave. Why ? '* 

** Because, mother, you are just one of 
those who ought not to be excited ; and 
I cannot ever leave you if you do such 
thinga I thought you were excited tOn 
night, and now I know why. Besides, 
dear mother, you know we have our owa 
church, and our own clergyman, as you 
have taught me, and we ought to be 
satisfied with them." 

*'Yes," and she sighed. "Yes, dear 
George, I will promise, then. But oht 
for the time I thought I really was in 
heaven, and, indeed, it did me good." 

^' It seems cruel to deprive you. of such 
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a pleasure, dear mother," lie said, earnestly j 
" but it would not be right, and it is not 
good for you, and so you must trust 
me. 

" Oh ! I do, I do," she cried, fervently. 
*' And now let us talk of your wife again." 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

"I hATe known a spirit calmer 

Than the calmest lake, and clear 

As the heavens that gased upon it, 
With no wave of hope or fear. 

But a storm had swept across it. 
And its deepest depths were stirred, 

(Never, never more to slimiber) 

Only by a word." 

A. A. Fboctob. 

A FEW weeks passed away, and we resume 
the tliread of the story on a fine Sunday 
evening, at the end of July. 

The Miss Brandons had invited such of 
their neighbours as pleased to walk up 
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after the afternoon service to tea on the 
terrace at BracMeigh, and about a dozen 
people were assembled there. 

Caroline and Frances sat at the tea 
table spread on the grass, and were waited 
on by the two little Dacres. 

On the terrace were Mr. Brandon, Mr. 
Eoper, the clergyman, and Mr. Dacre. 
The latter had received a very civil and 
pressing invitation from Frances, and was 
morosely pleased to accept it. He was 
tolerably weU informed, and, though not 
in an agreeable way, could communicate 
his information if he chose; and Mr. 
Brandon, who loved information, was not 
dissatisfied with his company. 

Katherine sat under a tree with Mr. 
Frankland. Whenever he went into so- 
ciety, he looked on her as his property. 
Trevethlan stood near. The. weeks that 
had passed had done a good deal in 
setting his.^ own mind on his object, but 
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had done nothing in enlightening Kathe< 
line as to his wishes. EQs sagacity per^ 
ceived that she was not easily to be won, 
and his dread of advancing one instant 
before the proper time, made him almost 
cowardly in the exhibition of his desire. 
Tet the evident pleasure he took in her 
society, and the pleasure she felt in his,, 
could not, probably, at another time, in' 
Eatherine's hitherto quiet life, have been 
unperceived. It was the excitement caused 
by the intercourse with Brackleigh, the 
amusement found there, and, above all^ 
the charm of Caroline's society, which 
gave a rosy hue to her life, and, added to 
the dread of the thought of losing her, left 
neither time nor wish to scrutinize the 
happy. days that passed. 
. Under another tree sat Janet Grey; and 
Mr. Vivian, and another of Harcourt^g 
fiiends, hovered about her. With many 
&ultSy Janet was not a . flirt. No one 
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could lave fouad fiiult with her manners 
in that respect; yet she always attracted 
strangers. Her beauty, her self-possession, 
lier seeming indifference to attention, and 
a great quickness of observation, and ten* 
dency to satire in her conversation, had 
charms. for many, and even in* a crowd of 
strangers Janet would never have been 
neglected. 

These, and one or two others gathered 
about the tea table, made the whole of 
the party. 

" Very well, then, it shall be to-morrow 
week," said Caroline. "I shall not care 
to have parties after that ; but if that wiU 
suit you, Frances, I have no objection." 

" How matrimony does change us," cried 
Frances, nodding her head. "Caroline, 
who used to wake in the night to think 
of a party, has now *no objection' to 



one. 
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"You cannot expect me to think of 
parties now, when I am going away from 
yoii all," Caroline said. 

" No, it could not be expected, indeed," 
said Mrs. Roper. Mrs. Roper was a kind^ 
dull woman, whose tender feelings brought 
the tears incessantly to her eyes. They 
were there now. 

"But I mean to like this party," Caro- 
line said, quickly, as if unwilling to have 
that subject dwelt upon. "It is only to 
be a pic-nic to see that old ruin, Mrs. 
Roper. We have been contemplating it 
ever since we came, but my ancle has 
not been strong enough to undertake it as 
yet. Will you come with us?" she said, 
turning smilingly to the little Dacres. 
" We ask the pleasure of your company." 

" We shall like it very much if Kathe- 
rine will let us," said Anne. " And if it 
is fine," added Rose, with a grave &ce. 
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"What an odd cliild you are," said 
Caroline. "When I was young, I never 
thought it possible it could be wet when 
I wanted a fine day." 

"Then perhaps you were very strong," 
said Rose, in a melancholy tone. 

"I beliieve I was; and are not you? 
You look pretty well." 

" Not very. I always look well ; but 
I don't feel well, and I am so tired to-day." 
And she drooped her head with a languid 
air. ' ' 

" Then I will not give you any more 
messages," said Caroline, laughing. "Sit 
still and rest yourself." 

" Poor little soul," sighed Mrs. Roper, in 
a low voice, to Trances. "Her mother 
died of a decline, and I wish there may 
be nothing wrong with her." 

"Are you tired, Anne?" said Caroline. 
"If not, will you take a message for us? 
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Will you go to your sister Katherine, and 
ask her if she will be one of our party on 
Monday week; and then give the same 
message to Mr. FranMand and Mr. Tre- 
vethlan ? Mr. Trevethlan is the gentleman 
talking to Mr, FranHand." 

" Oh, yes, I know," Anne said ; and she 
went. 

*^ I will, certainly, if papa has no objec* 
tion," Katherine replied, readily, in answer 
to the invitation. 

" I am glad you will, Katherine,'* Anne 
said, bending towards her confidentially, 
"as I should like to see that old castla 
I was afiraid you might not like to go 
out for the whole day. I think you like 
going out better than you did." 

Katherine blushed at the remark of her 
young sister, as if there was reproof in it. 

" Perhaps I do, Annie," she said ; " but 
i;here is a reason f(^ it ; and ;it will 
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soon be over now." And she glanced 
towards Caroline. 

"I shall be so sorry for you," Annie 
sighed, softly, "when they are gone." 

Katherine thanked her by a smile; but 
perceiving that Trevethlan and Mr. Frank* 
land had ceased to speak, and were listen- 
ing, she said, quickly, " Will you go back 
to Miss Brandon with my answer and my 
thanks?" 

"I have some other messages to give;" 
and Anne, timidly, but with a singular 
grace, went up to the two gentlemen, and 
dehvered herself of Caroline's invitation, 

Trevethlan's acceptance was grateful and 
ready. Mr. Frankland shook his head, 
and declined. "No, my dear Miss Anne, 
it will not do for me to be poking about 
all day ; and you must tell her so as 
pohtely as you can. People seem tor 

VOL. L K . 
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fi>rget that I am not so very young,** lie 
added, peevishly, as Anne retreated. 

" Because you seem so yoimg,*' said 
Katherine* 

"Then I seem what I am not I 
wonder what Hope would think of me 
if he arrived just now* It was about 
here we parted; and I stood to see him 
off just there. And I was not a young 
man then. How strange it will be when 
we meet again!" 

" Were you here when Mr. Hope went?" 
Trevethlan asked. 

"Yes, yes. I and one or two more. 
He meant to have gone in the morning; 
but when the time drew near, he so 
dreaded the going, and the parting with 
his people, that he determined to make a 
^flight by night. But he was too thought-, 
fiil to forget his old Mends. He sent to 
ask to speak to me and two more^. now 
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d^d and gone, and then he told ns why 
we were there. It was a summer evening, 
something like this, but later. It was 
almost twilight when he went, and we 
walked with him on the terrace there, and 
he hung over it. I never shall forget how 
he hung there; and then he suddenly said 
he must go, and he wished us good-bye; 
and he went into the house by himself, 
and jumped into the carriage, and was 
off. We saw him go, but we did not see 
his last look. My belief is he was in 
tears, and would not have us see it." 

Katherine was listening with attention, 
and Trevethlan even more intently, to 
judge by his coimtenance. Yet it was a 
puzzling countenance ; and Katherine re- 
marking his expression, interested certainly, 
yet at the same time cold and derisive, 
thought it possible the subject of Mr. Hope 

E 2 
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was growing tiresome to him, and made 
some such observation. 

" No, I assure you," he replied, colouring; 
;and, as if to prove the truth of his wordsj 
he added, addressing Mr. Frankland, " Will 
there be many who will welcome him when 
he returns ? Kich or poor, will there be 
any who remember him as you do?" 

" There are many who hke to speak of 
him," Mr. Frankland said, shaking his 
head, " but he is but as a dream to them. 
My belief is that when he comes it will 
be as an unknown stranger, like Ulysses, 
to his home." 

"Did you ever read the Odyssey? '^ 
Trevethlan said to Katherine. 

"No, never. Is that being very ignor- 
ant?" 

Trevethlan dived into his pocket, and, 
while he searched, Mr. Frankland said, 
" The new-fangled poets are to blame. 
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Young ladies read tliem, and never tHnk 
of the old poets. And yet, in the whole 
range of poetry, I often think there is 
nothing equal to the return of Ulysses in 
the Odyssey — no modem sentiment equal 
to the depth of pathos discovered there." 

"The new-fangled poets are not to 
blame for my neglect," Katherine said, 
smiling. "My own ignorance is to blame, 
and because I have never been told what 
I ought to read." 

" Well, my dear, read the Odyssey as 
soon as you can. Read it to Miss Anne: 
she will like it. Pope's translation, or 
Cpwper's, are both fine poems; read which 
you please." 

Trevethlan had brought fi:om his pocket 
a Prayer-book, a bundle of papers, and a 
small copy of the Odyssey. Returning the 
former to his pocket, he smiled, and said 
to Katherine, " Will you let me lend it to ' 
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jou ? I agree with Mr. FranUand. I am 
very fond of the Odyssey; and, looking 
among my school books yesterday, I re* 
membered this, and brought it for my 
travelling companion." He held it out, 
and, turmng to Mr. Frankland, observed, 
" It is a book I had when I was a boy. I 
ought, I suppose, if I read it now, to read 
it in tough Greek/' 

They conversed a little on this point, 
while Katherine examined the book. In 
the course of turning it over, and looking 
at some little engravings, she came to the 
title-page, and found written there, in a 
large boyish hand — " George Henry Alwyn 
Herbert Trevethlan; — His book." 

"Have you all those names?" she said, 
looking up with a smile. 

He coloured deeply, and answered, even 
with sharpness, " I had forgotten that non- 
sense was written there ; " then, more 
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quietly, added, " I wrote that when I was 
proud of having so many names. I think 
differently now." 

Unpleasantly oonsdous that she had 
made an awkward remark, but not know* 
ing how to remedy it, Katherine turned, 
with a quick movement, from the ob- 
noxious page to some of the illustrations, 
and observed, carelessly, "It is a pretty 
Utile book." 

. Her manner, however, was not so im- 
passive but that it exhibited a d^ee of 
embarrassment; and Trevethlan suddenly 
sat down beside her, and said, " You think 
you vexed me, but I assure you there 
was no offence." 

The change in his tone was but slight, 
and the little there was, Katherine was 
far too much occupied in wondering what 
she could have said to wound or dis- 
please him, to perceive; yet, simultaneously 
with his movement, she became aware. 
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that she had been sitting down for a long 
while; and, remarking to Mr. Trankland 
that it was growing late, she rose, and 
joined the party at the tea table. Instead 
of going home, she and Caroline, however, 
remained for a considerable time in con^ 
versation, and Trevethlan was apparently 
forgotten. 

When the party broke up, the guests 
walked together as far as their roads lay 
in the same direction. Mr. Dacre walked 
with Mr. Frankland and Mr. Eoper. The 
two little Dacres devoted themselves to 
Mrs. Koper, whose soft, kindly manners 
always won and touched them. Katherine 
was left to Janet Grey, or rather it was 
Janet whose influence arranged the move- 
ments of the party, and appropriated 
Katherine. 

" How very pleasant the Brandons are ! " 
was her first observation, as they walked 
along, and though the remark was a. 
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natural one, it gfated on Katherine's Inind, 
as Janet's remarks often did. She answered, 
" Yes." But, had she yielded to ijritation, it 
would have been more agreeable to her 
to say "no," simply for contradiction's 
sake. 

" You are cooler in your praise than 1 
expected, Katherine. I thought you would 
have flown into raptures. You seem very 
much taken up with Carohne Brandon." ; 

" I do like her more than I can express," 
Katherine said, warmly. 

" Yes, I see that, and I do not wonder. 
There is a great charm about her. She 
has, indeed, everything that a woman otjght 
to hav6. A pretty face, a good intellect, 
a sWeet temper, and hvely manners. Have 
I not described her Well?" 

"Well," Katherine said; "yet you have 
hardly said enough. Her nature is one of 
those which reminds me of th6 ex* 
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presfiion, * hidden angels/ She is better 
than she thinks, or even seems. Sparks 
of something higher are constantly flashing 
out." 

"Very possibly. I was only describing 
the surface, you know. And now, what 
do you think of Mr. Harcourt? Is he 
your idea of a man ? " 

**I hardly know,'* Katherine replied, 
laughing. " I hke him very much.'* 

"He is not mine. I am ambitious for 
men. I would have them such as women 
may worship as well as love." And here 
her colour rose, and her eyes sparkled. " I 
would have them great in strength — strength 
of character, or strength of intellect.'* 

Katherine was surprised ; but she did not 
mind Janet in her serious moods, and she 
replied to th^ vein in which her thoughts 
seemed to run, " The strength of character 
would have the greatest charm for me. I 
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should not care for great intellect separate 
fix)m character." 

" I know you would not, but I should. 
A great intellect is a glorious thing " 

Eatherine looked at her companion as 
if to discover what was in her mind ; but 
already Janet's momentary earnestness was 
past, and, in her usual manner, she said, 
"WeU, Katherine, do you mean to go to 
this pic-nic ? " 

"I suppose so. I hope so. But I have 
not yet asked papa." 

"You must take care to go. There is 
some one who will be terribly disappointed 
if you do not?" 

**Who?" asked Katheiine, looking up 
in surprise. 

" Oh! my dear Katherine, do not play the 
unconscious ; it is too ridiculous. Young 
gentlemen do not hang for an hour about a 
young lady's chair^ and lend her books^ with- 
out having some meaning.'* 
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All the blood dispersed over Katherine's 
frame seemed to rush, at one bound, to her 
heart, and to her cheeks, at Janet's words. 
" Janet, how can you," she exclaimed, mote 
angrily than she had ever spoken since 
her childhood. " How dare you? You can- 
not imagine the harm you may do." And 
tears, from some strange source, flashed, 
for a second, in her eyes. 

" Harm, my dear Katherine 1 How ? 
It is very easy to see. to me, at least, 
whose eyes are keen, that Mr. Trevethlar 
is in love with you. Is it wrong to use 
one's eyes ? How can I help it ? " 

"I beg your pardon," Katherine said, 
more quietly, and endeavouring to speak 
indifferently " I did not mean to be so 
cross. You know I have lived much out 
of the world, and am not used to have 
remarks made upon me," 

"You take everything so seriously. I 
spoke only in jest." 
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" I am a serious-natured! person, and 
even jests are disagreeable. Such jests 1 " 
she added. "But let us say no more 
about it." 

She walked on, endeavouring to tiink 
of some new subject ; but nothing would 
come at her call. She ended by asking, 
"How is Mrs. Frankland to-day?" And 
this question was (to use a term now in 
vogue, yet, in truth, as old as Shakespere) 
so flat^ after her late excitement, that 
Janet burst out laughing. 

Katherine caught her merriment, and 
laughed also, and more than seemed 
necessary; but when Mr. Frankland pee- 
vishly asked " What was the joke," she 
suddenly paused, and wondered what pang 
it was that made her feel laughter was out 
of place. 

No time at present, however, had she 
to examine the subject Janet had laid 
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before her. The parties separated. But 
lier two young sisters lumg heavily, one 
on each arm, tired, and yet excited; and 
addressed to Katherine imceasing whispers, 
to implore her to obtain their father's 
permission for them to attend the proposed 
pic-nic. 

Katherine promised to try and gain it 
in the course of the evening; and then, 
telling them they had had a great deal of 
pleasure for a Sunday, begged them to 
try and quiet their minds, that they might 
be ready for her instructions when they 
reached home. But they were too much 
excited to be still, and all the rest of the 
way they endeavoured to draw from her 
her opinions as to the exact amount of 
amusement which she considered allowable 
on a Sunday; and even plunged deeper 
into the question of amusement in general ; 
how far it was fit for man, and whether 
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she supposed anything like recreation was 
necessary for angels. 

All this while, Mr. Dacre walked a few 
yards in advance ; or, if E^therine endea- 
voured to overtake him, la^ed a few 
yards behind, occupied, much hke Owen 
in the cherry-orchard, in kicking up a 
dust. Whether, if his young and lovely 
children had made advances to him, hold- 
ing his hand, or caressingly clinging to 
him, he might not have been softened 
and won, was a question impossible to 
solve, since such advances, on their part, 
were an impossibility. There is no arguing 
with terror ; and dread only had Mr. Dacre 
as yet inspired in the minds of his younger 
children. 

When they reached home. Katherine, 
finding her sisters really tired, excused 
their usual Sunday tasks, and read to 
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them the history of Joseph ; and, as they 
would not be satisfied without hearing 
the whole, she had only time hastily to 
dress, before the task of amusing her father 
was laid upon her for the evening. 
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CHAPTER VHL 



** Oh ! wliat a thing is numi how hr from po^rar, 
From settled peace and rest ! 
He is some tweotj se^enJ men at least 
Each sereral hour." 

&SOBaB HlBBBBT. 



When alone with her father, Eatherine 
entered on the subject of the pic-nic, 
making her request, as usual, in the bold 
tone that expects no denial. But it was 
&x from bdng well receiyed. 

"A picpnicl" he cried, angrily, **the 
Terj thing of all others that I set my &ce 
against. When you are asked to dinner^ 

VOL. I. L 
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or to tea, as to-day, you know where you 
are; all is above-board; but a pic-nic is a 
vehicle for getting other people's goods. 
Depend upon it, you are to take a pie and 
cold chickens with you. PU have nothing 
to say to it." 

Katherine assured him this was not to 
be the case. The party was Mr. Brandon's 
party, and his only. 

Mr. Dacre then shifted his ground, and 
objected to the extravagance it would cause 
in dress. " You will be for buying ribbons 
to deck yourselves from head to foot. Til 
have nothing to say to it." 

Another assurance from Katherine that 
there should be no expense incurred of 
any sort or kind. 

"Then why do you bother me?" he 
cried, at last "If there is no expense, 
hang me if I care what you do, or where 
you go." 
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This permissioii was given in his very 
harshest tone, and never before had Kathe- 
rine felt so moved by his harshness; never 
before had it seemed so to make her blood 
tingle in her veins. He had been, in his 
degree, pleased and amused in the after- 
noon; and the reaction was to intolerable 
restlessness and gloom. He at length be- 
thought himself of an error of some months' 
standing in the house books — a ten-and- 
ninepence which could not be accounted 
for; and to this he devoted himself for 
his Sunday evening's employment, and not 
himself only — Katherine was desired to 
take a pencil and a piece of paper, and 
to keep her wits about her, that she 
might be ready at any moment to assist 
him with her brains. 

It was a hard task, for there was a 
throbbing, unknown excitement within, to 
the consideration of which her thoughts 

L 2 
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unceasiBglj flowed; but fear is a stem 
master, and one unready look and answer 
having broitglit upon her a severe rebuke, 
the inclination to wander was conquered 
for the rest of the night 

When at length she found herself alone, 
her mind was in a tumult Yet one sida 
of the subject alone absorbed her. She 
did not think of herself; it did not occur 
to her that she was in danger; it did not 
so much as present itself to her imagina- 
tion to search and see if her resolution, 
formed with so much and such serious 
reflection, was immovable. The one 
thought that absorbed h^ was pity for 
him. The one agitating question, how 
best and soonest to convey to him that 
his hope was vain, his passion wasted; 
that, in fixing his heart on her, he was 
twining his tendrils round a barren rock. 
Yet the absorbing nature of her cogita- 
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tionS) and the depth and agitations of 
her pity, were fax removed fix)m the 
cahn compassion that considers only for 
others. 

Nor did these considerations occupy her 
for one wakeful night only. The truth of 
Janet's suspicions she never doubted. As 
soon as the words were said, she knew 
that they were true ; and how best to 
spare him was the enquiry of every leisure 
moment during the week that followed. 
Caroline Brandon observed her pre-occupa- 
tion, and laid it to another cause. It was, 
therefore, with surprise and disappointment 
that, having written, on the next Saturday, 
to invite Katherine and her sbters to pass 
the afternoon at Brackleigh, she received a 
regretful but decided refusal 

" What can it mean ? " she asked, putting 
the note into Harcourt's hands. ^^I had 
thought it was all going on so wdl." 
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"As she speaks of the pic-nic on Mon- 
day, I do not think it means anything, 
my dear Caroline, except that she cannot 
come. Mr. Dacre has probably forbidden 
it." 

Caroline was not convinced ; but, in 
lightly making known to Trevethlan that 
she had been disappointed in her hopes 
for the afternoon, she put Mr. Dacre 
forward as the probable culprit ; and 
Trevethlan, though more disappointed than 
she could imagine, was satisfied with this 
explanation. He had come down on this 
occasion seriously determined to open 
Katherine's eyes to his wishes, leaving her 
the one remaining week for preparation, 
before his final plunge was made. 

For the Sunday morning following, 
Katherine had two plans : — ^the first, by 
lingering in the church, to escape the 
Brackleigh party altogether ; and the 
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second, should tliis fail, to shew a great 
indifference, and backwardness of manner. 
In the first intent she was baffled by 
Caroline, who was determined to await 
her coming ; and in the second, by her 
own want of self-command. A new thought 
had been intruded upon her; and she 
could not, for the first time, meet the 
subject of that thought without emotion 
and consciousness. Though circumstances 
had made her grave and staid in outward 
manner, she was young within; and, though 
inured to self-possession in many trying 
homely circumstances, she was new to her 
present situation. No effort could prevent 
a blush as she approached the place where 
Caroline and the rest of the party stood ; 
and no violence to her features could 
induce them steadily to meet Trevethlan's 
gaze. He saw, and was well satisfied that 
he had no cause to despair. 
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A pressing imitation was given het to 
pay a visit to BracHeigh after tibe afteitiodft 
service, but she excused hetself, and With 
truth. She said her sislters had been tit^ 
and excited the Sunday before, and she did 
not wish theiti to form a habit of leaving 
their usual occupations at home. This 
explanation Was to Caroline only ; and 
Caroline, with her usual kindness and good 
Sense, acquiesced, and left her in peace. 

So much had been done ; but Catherine 
Was conscious of the failure in her own 
manner; and her hope of conveying that 
she was beyond the reach of his wishes, 
lay with the morrow. She hoped, by a 
kind of acted parable, to make known t6 
him that she was pre-engaged. For this 
purpose, when the morning came, she told 
her sisters that it was her wish they should 
remain by her side the whole day. **I 
will go with you wherever you please,** 
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dhe said ; " but I do not wish to have 
you leave me.** 

**I never do wist to leave you, Kathe* 
line " said Anne, looking up, with heir 
blue eyes beaming with love, into her 
&ce. 

Katherine stooped, and kissed her brow, 
with an involuntary sigh. 

"And I don't often," said little Rose. 
"Sometimes I do, but I will try not^ if 
it is very particular. Or else, I will tell 
you what I wiU do. I will just tell you 
that I want to move ; and then you will 
let me.*' 

" Perhaps,** Katherine said, smiling ; "but 
I have reasons for what I say ; and so I 
hope you will mind me." 

The four eyes looked curious at the 
word reasons^ but Katherine did not ap- 
pear to observe them, and they drove 
happily to the place of rendezvous. 
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It was not a large party. The Ropers 
and Mr. Frankland having declined, there 
was only Janet Grey besides the Dacres, 
and the femily and guests from Brack- 
leigh. The ostensible object of the party 
was to see an old mined castle, of unknown 
date ; but, in addition to this, the country 
around was lovely ; and, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the castle, there was a 
wild heath, and a strange-looking mound, 
rocky, and steep, and covered with wild 
flowers of every description. 

Caroline and Harcourt wandered off by 
themselves. Janet Grey and Frances sat 
down to draw the ruin ; and, while they 
were so occupied, Mr. Brandon, and two 
young men who accompanied them from 
Brackleigh, went off for a walk before 
luncheon. Trevethlan remained; and Ka- 
therine, fearftil of moving, lest he should 
approach her, seated herself behind the 
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two sketcliers, witli a sister on eacli side 
of her. ' Trevethlan seated himself also. 

But Katherine soon became uneasy for 
her sisters. Anne did not say a word, or 
look a look ; but, more than once, Rose 
gave a sidelong glance, expressive of a great 
desire to move. She determined to indulge 
them ; and, rising with them, and point- 
ing to the heath, gave them leave to run 
about, and gather wild flowers for ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour, bidding 
them then return and rest. They hurried 
off, thankful and happy; and Katherine 
took the opportunity to seat herself still 
nearer to Janet. But her heart was heavy. 
All her care, and thought, and precaution, 
all her endeavours to save him fixture pain 
and trouble were centering her mind on 
Trevethlan; and there was a look in his 
face that made her tremble in her very soul. 

"I could not say it while your sisters 
were here, Katherine^'' began Frances 
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Brandon ; "but how prettily you have 
dressed them, and how pretty they look. 
Those sea-green ribbons became Anne 
most wond^iidly. The idea does im- 
mense credit to your taste." 

Katherine thanked her with accents of 
real gratification. And, indeed, consider- 
ing the very little she was allowed to 
spend on what Mr. Dacre now called 
"vanities," the appearance made, both by 
herself and her sisters, did do credit to 
her taste. ^ 

"Elatherine receives praises in a true 
motherly style," observed Janet. 

Janet's words had scarcely left her lips, 
before Katherine perceived that an oppor- 
tunity was afforded her of expressing what 
she wished to express. She seized it with 
breathless eagerness. 

"That is the way in which I ought to 
receive them," she said; "for they are my 
duldren, and I am a mother to them," 
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. Her colour deepened as she spoke, and 
it gave farce to her words. Janet glanced 
round, but said nothing. Trevethlan felt 
troubled, but scarcely understood why. 
He was thinking more of makiag her love 
him thaa of after difficulties in his way ; 
and her meaning did not immediately 
penetrate his brain. 

Frances alone was obtuse to hidden 
meanings of atuy kind, and said, lightly, "It 
must be an awftil responsibiKty to be a 
mother. I don't envy you the position, 
Katherine. If I was in a good humour, 
and the children looked pretty, I should 
spoil them. If I was in a bad humour, 
and they looked ugly, I should ill-use 
them : and that, I fancy, is what a 
great many mothers do. How you have 
hit the due medium, I cannot imagme. 
Tou have brought up those little girls 
very weU ." 
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"Katherine was sure to bring them up 
well," Janet said. " She had only to make 
them like herself. Grown-up people bear 
in their faces the records of their early 
years. I can tell at a glance the good 
children and the bad. It only needs to 
look at Katherine, to see she has been 
what books call * a good and happy 
chnd.'" 

" You are wrong in your conclusions in 
my case," Katherine said, provoked; "I 
was neither a good child nor a happy one." 

" We wUl not trust Miss Dacre's esti- 
mate of herself, will we, Mr. Trevethlan?" 
said Janet. "We know better." 

" My estimate of Miss Dacre's truth is 
such," he replied, " that if she says she 
was not a good child, I am disposed to 
believe it. I can imagine, however, that 
her estimate of what is goodness may be 
higher than ours." 
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The time was past when Katherine 
could listen to Trevethlan with indifference. 
With what feehng she heard him, what 
was that pleasing pain, and painful plea- 
sure, that made her heart swell, she could 
not tell; but indifference it was not. Her 
colour deepened again; and, to escape from 
thought, she said, quickly and lightly : — 

"On what do you found your observa- 
tions, Janet? Good children do not become 
a species, I believe, in after life." 

" Certainly not. I see many amiable 
people who have been very naughty 
children. Am I very wrong. Miss 
Brandon," she asked, playfully, " if I single 
you out as a specimen? Surely, surely, 
you were never a good child." 

" As your sisters are not present, Kathe- 
rine, I wiU confess the truth," replied 
Frances, laughing. "I teased my gover- 
nesses till they were very nearly mad; but 
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I generally gave them a small present after 
I bad been naughty, to mals^ up for it.'' 

**And equally sure I am" ccmtiimed 
Janet, ^^ that Mr^ Trevethlaa was a regular 
good boy." 

** Quite right," he r^lied^ gravely. " I waa.'* 

" Are you serious ? " aaked Fraiuces, 
laughing. 

^^ I am, indeed," in the same demure tone. 
"I have no wish, of course, to vaunt 
myself; but, since the question is asked, 
such is the &ct. I was a good boy, as the 
world goes ; I speak of nothing beyond that/* 

"And where did this spotless childhood 
take place?" Frances asked, in the same 
laughing tone. 

His colour slightly deepened, and thei'e 
was a momentary hesitation before he said, 
« In India, chiefly." 

"In India?" cried both Frances and 
Janet, and Katheiine turned her eyes 
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curiously towards him. "Are you a wild 
Indian, then?" Frances added. 

" I was bom in India, and there, when 
I was three years old, my father died," 
he replied, and in a tone which silenced 
any fiirther questioning. 

" Well, I was bom in London," said 
Frances, "and I am not ashamed of my 
native place." 

The conversation dropped, and the 
sketchers prodaiaied their labours were 
done. Katherine and Trevethlan rose to 
admire, and Katherine, seeing the small 
party about to disperse, looked uneasily 
round, dreading what might follow. But, 
in good time, her sisters returned, laden 
with flowers, and for the moment, tired 
with their labours, were quite willing to 
sit beside her and rest. 

Soon after, luncheon began, and this 
was the merriest part of the day ; for un- 
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used hands had to light a fire, and to 
perform sundry small essays in cooking 
and arranging. Katherine, handy and will- 
ing, was in great request, and would have 
enjoyed herself but for the oppression which 
weighed her spirits down, and the dread 
that seemed to confbe her feet with 
fetters. 

The luncheon was followed by a walk. 
Mr. Brandon^ somewhat of an antiquarian, 
had found some curious stones, which he 
wished to exhibit, and the whole company 
toiled tc^ther over the heath to see them. 
Katherine repeated her charge to her 
sisters to remain by her side, promising, 
at the same time, to go with them where- 
ever they pleased. She, therefore, ofken 
la^ed behind, but, though he kept un* 
ceasing watch, Trevethlan saw the day 
decline,, and Katherine remain unapproach- 
able. Something of her real meaning 
began then, to dawn upon his inteUed; 
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It was only whto liope was quite extinct, 
that fortune, for a moment, favoured him. 

The carriages had been sent for, and 
Mr. Brandon, while awaiting them^ was 
lecturing Trevethlan and another young 
man on certain signs in the old ruin^ 
from which he inferred its date was not 
so ancient as was generally supposed. 

Seeing Trevethlan so well occupied, 
Katherine yielded to a request of her 
sisters, to accompany them in search of 
wild roses, which they had observed 
among the ruins on the opposite side. 
She had forbidden them to venture by 
themselves, &om a dread of the heaps 
of loose stones lying among the tangled 
grass, but, when she reached the spot, per- 
ceiving there was no danger, she allowed 
them to proceed alone, for a few yards 
distance, and stood leaning against a stone 
while she watched them. 

M 2 
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She had been there but the space of 
one minute, when her heart leapt at 
finding Trevethlan beside her. 

"My dsters are mad on wild flowers,** 
she said, smiling, and pickrog up one that 
grew at her feet, to conceal a blush. 

He did not immediately answer, and 
Katherine trembled. When he did speak, 
it was to say, in a marked and bitter 
tone, "You are very kind to your sisters; 
but some of your friends feel a jealousy 
of the exclusive preference you show for 
their society." 

She drew a deep breath, and replied, 
as well BB her beating heart allowed, " It 
is a jealousy, I am afraid, that must be 
felt; for all who know me ought to know 
that my sisters will always be the first 
object with me " 

There was time for nothing more. A 
"hullo" was heard from Mr, Brandon 
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and the little girls came spnnging back, 
and each seized, obediently, one of Kathe- 
rine's arms. 

She endeavoured to speak, and to 
speak lightly, as they walked together to 
rejoin the rest; but, to her remarks, 
Trevethlan answered never a word. He 
helped to place her in the pony carriage, 
and bowed silently and gravely as they 
drove away ; and this was all that passed 
between them. That grave bow, that 
look of wounded feeling, were things to 
haunt the fancy. 

When Katherine reached home, her 
head was aching violently. She felt a 
strange, unknown misery taking possession 
of her, driving its iron into her soul. For 
two words more; for something beyond 
this imnaturally cold conclusion; for the 
power to speak softly, to heal if she had 
wounded, to show the inevitable necessity 
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af frhst die did; for this boon she 
willijig to sacrifice every otiber hc^ of 
happiness. But there was no indulgence 
Bt home for an achii^ head or an aching 
heart. To real illness, Mr. Dacre yielded 
beoanse he was forced to yield; but no 
fetigue, or simple bodily ailment, was ever 
regarded. He might have seen Kathmne^s 
pale cheek and throbbing forehead; but he 
vanted her assistance in clearing out the 
drawers of an old bureau, and he kept 
her at work till she could scarcely sit on 
her chair. 

But Katheiine was strong and healthy, 
and her intense &tigue closed her eyes to 
all troubles, and raised her up refiieshed. 

But she woke with a s^se that some 
dreadful affliction had assailed her. Woke, 
and rose, azid went about her duties, 
feding as if a glory had varnished from 
48arth, whik the thought of the tameness 
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and insipidity of her ftiture life made her 
very soul shrink back in disgust and fear. 
This state of mind remained unchanged—- 
unchanged by mental argument, by mental 
discipline, by mental resolve, or mental 
prayer, until it was casually mentioned, by 
Caroline Brandon, that Trevethlan had 
promised to be present at her marriage. 
At the words, the dull, dead mist was 
blown away from her heart; but agitation 
and e:sxitement came in exchange. 

Caroline had remarked the unusual 
gravity of Trevethlan^s looks on the even- 
ing of the day of the pic-nia Seeing 
him apparently absorbed in a newspaper, 
she seated herself by him, and, during a 
noisy piece of music played by Frances, 
said, "You go to-morrow, Mr. Trevethlan; 
but you will come again, will you not?" 

" The days of Brackleigh are drawing to 
a dose,'* he repHed, with a forced smile. 
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"But there is the great day to come," 
she said, blushiDg. "I have promised 
papa that we will be quite alone next 
Sunday ; but you will come on Monday, 
win you not, and stay over my wedding- 
day? Henry will be so disappointed if 
you do not." 

He put his hand over his eyes, as if 
to shade them firom the light, and said, 
"Thank you. But my coming is of no 
use, I fear. That is not a civil speech ; 
but you must excuse it." 

" Oh, don't say so," Caroline said, eagerly. 
" I beg your pardon if I understand more 
than I ought ; but I cannot think it 
useless. Surely you have not tried." 

"Not exactly. Nor am I sure I was 
understood. But I fear it" 

"Could I do anything? Could I find 
out, or " 

"Not for the world," he said with 
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great earnestness. "I do not mean to be 
TingraGions ; but I could not bear that 
anything should be said but by myself. 
On myself alone I would depend." 

"And you are right. I spoke thought- 
lessly. I could not have borne to have 
any one interfere between Henry and me. 
But you win come again? You must not 
be a coward. She is worth a little 
trouble, I think." 

He smiled, this time more cheerfully, 
and said, " Yes, then ; since you axe so 
kind as to ask me, I wiU come." Then, 
again shading his eyes with his hand, 
"My poor mother will be so grievously 
disappointed. I have been such a fool 
with my hopes. I see it now — a very 
fool." 

"I cannot think so," Caroline replied, 
gently. "There are those dreadful sisters, 
certaLoly. Poor little things I But I assure 
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jou, in all our oHiy^rsaliofns, she has never 
once told me, or evai hinted, that she 
meant to remain unmarried for their sakes. 
Miss Grey says she does. But, then, I 
d(Mi*t quite think Miss Grey likes Eathe- 

ri^e to have a ^" She paused, and 

smiled. **At any rate, you will come; 
•will yon not? The harm is done. It 
would be cowardly not to try all you 
can.'* 
^ If you think it would, I will come." 
It was singular how, in the eyes of all, 
tihe poor little sisters were looked on as 
enemies, and their happiness, and their 
dependence on Katherine for their hap- 
piness, put out of sight. Kind-hearted — 
even tender-hearted — Caroline was; and 
so too, in his way, was Trevethlan; yet 
the injury to the little girls never fordbly 
presented itself to their minds. Trevethlan 
was in love ; that was his excuse. Caro- 
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line's greatest sympathy at this time was 
with lovers ; that was hers. Besides this, 
it is not, perhaps, in himian nature, when 
such daims oppose themselves, for feeling 
not to take the romantic side. Argument 
may pronounce a different sentence* But 
feeling guides the wishes* 
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CHAPTER IX. 



" Speak, mj Matilda ; on the rack of fear 
Suspend me not. I would tdJ 'entence hear — 
Would learn mj fitte." 

Cbabbi. 



Thebe needs not many words about Caro- 
line Brandon's wedding. A few strange 
visitors arrived at Brackleigh; the few 
acquaintances made in the neighbourhood 
were invited; and all was as usual on such 
occasions. 

Katherme was only a spectator. She 
had been entreated to be one of the brides- 
maids; but the dress, though simple, had 
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peculiarities, and she dared not propose 
such an expense to her father. But no 
actor in the scene, no one of Caroline's 
femily — hardly Caroline herself — could 
have opened her eyes on the morning of 
the day with a more agitated heart. The 
four years that had passed since her step- 
mother's death had been prosaic years — 
prosaic both in their cares and worries, 
and in their quiet and unbroken routine. 
A quiet life has its dangers as well as its 
advantages; when its quiet is broken, it is 
stirred as only an unexcited life can be. 
Those accustomed to the world, to its 
festive scenes, its varied sensations, its 
flirtations and disappointments, might have 
smiled if they had read Katherine's heart 
this morning, if they had heard its beatings 
and Ustened to its agitated questionings. 
Regrets, wishes, fears, and simple excite- 
ment so transformed her, that she scarcely 
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was the same person who had lived almost 
without hopes and fears for twenly years* 

She met Trevethlau again at the church 
door, where fihe stood to see Caroline's 
arrival — met the same grave, half- 
reproachM look which had been haunt- 
ing her imagmation, and met it with an 
emotion that terrified her. Not that she 
feared the result; not that she dreaded 
lest she might be led to act against her 
fixed resolution; but she dreaded the ap- 
proach of temptation, the sufiering that 
must follow to herself, the wounding of him. 
She shrank fix)m what might be before her. 

She had repeated her charge to her 
sisters to remain beside her. She needed 
their presence for protection. But on this 
occasion, not even Bose required the 
charge. Timid, though deeply interested, 
they dung to her; and had she wished 
to escape, escape was impossible. 
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Tlus remained uncliaDged duiing the 
long waiting be^jire Caroline's amval^ 
througli the whole service, and at the &nt 
return to Brackleigh. But when the time 
for Caroline's departure drew near,, and 
the guests began to collect at the windows 
that looked to the front, the intense desire 
of the httfe girlis tO' see all that could 
possibly be seen, in some d^ee overcame 
their awe. The windows were not con- 
venient, but, by hanging out, a good view 
could be obtained. Taking possession of 
one window, and begging Katherine to 
remaija at their side, they climbed up, 
threw themselves forward, and from their 
position watched, with the liveliest inte- 
rest, the varied preparations previous to 
the departure. 

It was thus, standing imoecupied behind 
them, that Trevethlan surprised Katherine. 
Several persons were near, but all were 
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talMng; and placing himself withinside of 
the curtains, so that her head must turn 
from the children, he suddenly and hur- 
riedly addressed her — 

" You are so unapproachable, Miss 
Dacre, that I am forced to be abrupt, 
where I least wish to be so." 

"How can I help it?" Katherine said, 
in a tone that was half despairing. 

" I don't understand you," he said, with 
some bitterness. " What have I done that 
you should refiise to speak to me?" 

"I don't refuse," she said, faintly. 

" May I ask you, then," he continued, in 
an altered, softened voice, "if what you 
said by the ruin was addressed to me?" 

She blushed deeply. 

" For what purpose ?" he asked, bending 
forward. Then, feeling it was a question 
difficult for her to answer, he added, 
•*Was it to warn me that you were not 
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for me; that I must not daxe to fix my 
hopes of happiness upon you? If it was 
so, it is too late. I have done it. It is 
too late to warn me now." 

Katherine was trembling from head to 
foot, for his manner was vehement, and 
persuasive from its vehemence. But for 
the moment she was spared any further 
trial of her strength. Caroline entered the 
room with her father, and went round, 
though in tears, to wish her friends good- 
bye. 

When she came to Katherine she kissed 
her affectionately, and murmured, " Dearest 
Katherine, don't be cruel. There are many 
kinds of duty in this world. Oh! do be. 
happy when you can.*' 

Katherine shook her head with tearful 
eyes. But her heart and mind were in 
a whirl. Old thoughts seemed whirled 
away, and new longings and cravings to 
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be (^ringing up, ftill^grown and giant- 
like, within her. She turned, ftad put 
her arms round her sister-9 shoulders, as 
if, by a tangible return to her old self, 
she could put away lie new ona 

For the next few minutes all was ex- 
citement. Kath^ine leant over her 
sisters; and it tseemed to her that fiTe 
or six other bodies clambered upon her 
in the same manner ; so eager was the 
desire to see the departure. Trevethlan 
was gone, following Harcourt to the caj> 
liage; and before she knew where she 
was, or what had happened, Mr. Brandon 
had driven them all to Ixmcheon, and she 
was seated between the two children at 
the table. 

" When I am a bride, I will not cry," 
said Kose, decidedly. "I don^ like to 
see people cry." And she looked very 
hard at Katherine, who only knew that 
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she iras awake^ and not dreaming, h^ 
the efforts she was making to restrain 
her tears. 

Anne looked up also, but her impulse 
was to put her little hand into Katheriuels 
k{>> and sofily to stroke the hand she found 
there. That soft touch of Anne's was the 
first thing that recalled Katherine to self- 
possession; and, regaining strength with 
one violent efibrt, she attended to her 
sisters and their comforts as usual. 

Unwilling to draw observation upon her, 
Trevethlan placed himself near Janet, and 
at a distance fi:om Katherine, and it wasf 
not tiU a general move, and all were con- 
iusedly wandering about, that he again for 
for a moment addressed her. " Miss Dacie, 
you must allow me to speak to you again. 
You will not refuse me — ^you must not." 

" It qannot be here," she rephed, with a 
steadiness that alarmed him; ^but it shall 
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be as you wish. Miss Brandon has begged 
us to remain during the afternoon. I shall 
presently take my sisters into the garden, 
and if you wiU join us there, I wiU send 
them away." 

She Kngered for a moment for these 
few words, but immediately went on, and 
mingled with the rest of the company. 

Frances Brandon had appealed to the 
kindness of her guests not to leave the 
house to its dulness, and for a few hours 
the party dragged a weary length; some 
remaining in-doors, some wandering in the 
garden. 

Some degree of observation Katherine 
felt she must incur, and must submit to; 
but she made her arrangements as pru- 
dently as she could, by remaining in sight, 
instead of withdrawing herself out of it. 

She sat down imder the large spreading 
tree she had occupied two weeks before, 
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and desired her sisters to amuse themselves 
among the flowers and shrubs that sur- 
rounded it. Unsuspicious, obedient, and 
tired of confinement, they hastened away; 
but Anne had not gone far before she 
was recalled. 

"Annie, can I trust you?" Katherine 
said, looking earnestly in her face. " Mr. 
Trevethlan wishes to speak to me alone, 
and is coming here presently. Can I trust 
you to keep Kose away, and to leave me 
tiU I call you?" 

" Ohl Katherine I" she said, tremblingly. 
And tears filled her eyes as they looked 
up in her sister's face. 

"Do not fear, dearest," Katherine said, 
stooping and kissing her, " there is nothing 
to fear. It is because I will not leave 
you, Annie, that I wish to speak to him 
alone. Do you trust me?" 

" Yes." But Annie sighed heavily* 
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*Theii go, dear. There is nothing to 
tell. Be irithin call, and when I call 
come to me. What I hare said is for you 
only, j^emember that I have trusted yoiu*' 

Anne (hreTT her arms tound her sister 
with convulsive energy, but, after one fer- 
vent kiss, obediently withdrew. 

That fervent kiss, and those slow, lin- 
gering steps — as if a weight was on the 
child's heart — ^made Catherine strong; and 
when Trevethlan appeared, he found her 
awaiting him, without apparent agitatioiu 

For nearly an hour the confeience went 
on. Axme, though obedient to her sister in 
detaining Rose, kept watch herself; all the 
.Numbering romance of her nature, all the 
Gurioaity of a young mind, were awakened 
by the sight before her. Katherine never 
moved; her face she nevw saw, and her 
voice she never heard; but occasionally 
Trevathlan'a pleti^ng tones were crafted to 
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t)ie spot "vcrliece slie stocd, amd occasionally a 
countenance, touching in its eaqpressioki of 
anxiel^^ was visible. She trusted Eaihe- 
rine, and yet tiembled. She felt in Iderself 
Uo power to resist sacli pleading tones, 
and dreaded lest Eatherine should be won. 
It was the longest hour she had ever 
known; and in the midst of her mechanical 
{day with Rose, she had time to picture, 
in the vivid colours of ima^ation, the 
hoirors of their home with Eatherine 
away. She was in the very midst of hex 
frightfiil pictures, when Trevethlan's vcuce 
aroused her. 

" I am come to wish you good-bye, my 
first little fiiend," he said to Rose, in a 
vodoe whose sorrowM tones Anne could 
hear through all its assumed cheerfiitness^ 
*'It may be a long while before we meet 
again." 
, "Evei^body seems to be going,'* said 
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Kose, with some indignation. "I don't 
want any more marriages." 

He smiled faintly, kissed her; and, turn- 
ing to Anne, held out his hand. 

Tears were in Anne's eyes, and she laid 
her two little hands on his, in expression 
of her sympathy. 

He was touched and overcome by the 
action, and hastily kissing her also, hurried 
away. A few minutes after he had dis- 
appeared, Katherine came to her sisters, 
and asked if they were amused, or were 
ready to go home. 

"Whichever you please, dear Kathe- 
rine," said Anne, gazing up with pity and 
awe. 

Katherine's lips quivered, but she mas- 
tered herself, and smiled, and said, "No, 
as you please; I can sit here as long as 
you like." 

"I am getting very tired," Kose said, 
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"and I don't like marriages. So let us 
go." And Katherine led them in searcli 
of Frances, accordingly. 

Trevethlan's wooing had not been con- 
ducted on the usual plan. He spoke, 
indeed, and was earnest enough in speaking, 
of his own feelings; but it was not his 
own feelings that he dwelt upon. The 
glow, the warmth of his pleading was for 
his mother. It was not a style of wooing 
that might always have been powerful; 
but in some souls the desire to do good 
is an inborn passion; and, so far as Kathe- 
rine was concerned, the power of his 
pleading had been only too great. When 
he told of a blight which had fallen on 
his mother in early days, causing her to 
withdraw herself from mankind, and depend 
on him alone — ^when he spoke of the soli- 
tude of their home, of the hopes which of 
late had animated it, of what Katherine 
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nugbft bi^ tQ het^ tbe caxes diat Koigbt 
sootlxie, the cheetM ^mcouragement whk^li 
might restore her to laersdf— when he 
iqpoke of these things, and of himself in 
thifl respect, the help for which he loi^ed, 
the help he so greatly needed — ^Eatherine 
co^ld only turn from him, and implore 
him no.t to tempt her, 

" Traaptl** he cried, seiadng on the wcod 
with a lover's quickness. 

But thoi^h Katherine owned the temp^ 
tation, she could meet, she did meet his 
words with an answering tale. And when 
her tale was told, he too had a conscience, 
and felt and confessed that he could plead 
no more No more — that is, so fer as the 
present was concerned; but a new battery 
"WAS opened, and one still harder to resist, 
j!egarding the future. It was resisted^ how^ 
ever. Eatheiitie had considered this part 
of the flful^ect before he came^ tod had 



found it 80 ML of danger to betself, in its 
temptations to impatience and longing; 
so full of disloyalty to her young asters, 
nmldng ' hef life and happiness to depend 
on the dxcumstances of theirs; and so full, 
also, of injxLStioe to liim, in binding his faith 
for a time over which she had no control, 
that) though shaken, she remained firm; and 
her last words were not only of total and 
absolute &xewell, but contained a. recom- 
mendation to find, in some other quarter, 
the help and comfort that he needed. 

To this, of course, Trevethlan replied 
by an assurance of his constancy, and had 
E[allterine permitted it, something more 
than an assuratnce would have been giv^; 
but she refused to receive what was ds 
mifitting for his circumstances as for hers. 
She rennnded him of what he had said 
legazding a daughter for his mother, and 
he WB8 at last, thou^ reluctantly, fenced 
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to own that the need of which he had 
spoken might possibly become more press- 
ing than it now was. 

The himian heart, even in the most 
feeling, must be a hard and tough thing, 
for it can and does endure, when it is 
necessary it should so endure, an amoimt 
of miseries, small and great, which, when 
calmly considered, seem unbearable. Kathe- 
rine was not allowed to depart. Frances 
had planned some games to enliven herself 
and her guests, — ^games for which the pre- 
parations, as it now appeared, had been so 
active, that Katherine's conference with 
Trevethlan had been scarcely noticed, — 
and Katherine was forced to remain, and 
to banish thought into the recesses of her 
.mind. She did reAise to join the noisy 
group, but almost repented of the refiisal, 
when she foimd the alternative was to 
talk for two hours to Mr. Brandon on 
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every topic under the sun, from the loss 
of his favourite daughter to the latest dis- 
coveries in astronomy and geology. 

Nor did her return home bring her quiet. 
Mr. Dacre — ^who in a fit of temper had 
punished himself by refusing to join the wed- 
ding party — ^met her at the door, and read 
in her countenance the .signs of a troubled 
spirit. He thought it was grief for Caro- 
line's departure, for the cessation of the 
exciting intercourse of the last few weeks, 
and a kind of jealousy seized upon his 
strange, distempered mind. The consequence 
was one of those evenings, which sometimes 
occurred, when the whole mind and in- 
tellect was insufficient to satisfy his re- 
quirements; when a wandering look was 
a cause of passion, and a moment's silence 
a theme for interminable complaint. A 
tough thing must be the human heart, for 
Katherine did conquer herself to satisfy 
him; and yet the while she felt so weak, 
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10 miserable, $o fidl of pHy fear TiCTelhiaa, 
80 Mi of pity for herself, so &U of re- 
bellious munm^irg, so fWl of despaiir in the 
tbduglit of all tliat bad to be bonxe m tbe 
foture, that the monient the repr^eerog hand 
wa3 removed, she fairly broke doira Mid 
gave way, dropping her exhausted hend 
on l^r hands, and weeping like a child. 

It wa« already late, and she, unoonsciotis 
of time, was soothing, by indulgence, her 
aching heart and brain, when a sound in 
her sisters' adjoining room startled her> 
and restored her to self-control. An un- 
defined dread that she might be surprised 
by one of them in her bitter grief, made 
her hastily blow out her candle, and jump, 
but half undressed, into bed. This^ ^at 
was hardly accomphshed, before the door 
softly opened, and Anne, in her night- 
dress, stole to Elatherine's bedside. She 
was crying bitterly, and as the beawfts of 
ft b«ght moon fell o» her white %ia:et 
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she looked like poor UncEnc, where, in tJie 
toacliiiig sceoe of that tale, sLe is deseribed 
u following to the grave her iivcoEistant 
husband. When she reached the bed, fibe 
threw herself, still sobbing, upon it; and, 
as well as her sobs would allow her, cried, 
^I cannot sleep, I camiat rest; bat I am 
come to teU you, Katherine, that you miast 
go. I may die, but you shall go, I will 
not be so selfish as to keep you any more." 

Kathenne's own good and steadfast self 
was restored at once. All her dmnbering 
love for her sisters — all her once bravely 
formed, though now deeping, resolutions 
came back upon her like a flood. '*But 
I do not want to go, Annie,'* she said, 
very gravely. And the grave, cairn words 
stilled Anne at once. 

" Don't you, Katherine? OhI I thought, 
I thought I heard you crying, and I never 
heard you cry before." 
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" Not because I want to go, Annie; be 
sure of that. I have been weak, and 
troubled, and sorry to-day, but never on 
that account. Thanks, dearest, a thousand 
times, but I would not leave you for the 
whole world.'' And she put her arms 
round her young sister, and kissed her 
fondly. 

Anne was satisfied. Katherine's voice 
seldom failed to satisfy her; and when a 
few minutes afterwards Katherine came to 
her bed, and stood over her, and smiled, 
as usual, she felt a returning peace steal 
through her senses; a returning confidence 
in the stability of her sister's protective 
love, that soothed her then, and made her 
happy for ever. 

On that same night, Trevethlan, on his 
late return from Brackleigh, as softly stole 
into his mother's bedroom; but she was 
awake and reading, and watching for him. 
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" Still awake, my dear mother," lie said 
as lie entered. 

" You have failed," she cried, even before 
her eyes fell on his face; "I hear it in 
your voice. You have failed." 

"Yes, mother," he replied, as he seated 
himself by her bedside, and softly kissed 
her. 

" Cruel I " she exclaimed, with passionate 
impetuosity, and tears fell fast down her 
cheeks. 

" No, mother, no. I am unfortunate, but 
she is not cruel. I fixed my heart foolishly, 
;it seems, and yet, if it was to be again, I 
believe I should again be a fool. No 
matter for me. I can well bear my own 
disappointment; but I cannot bear to think, 
dearest mother, that I have grieved you. 
I meant to make you happy, and I have 
given you pain." 

Mrs. Trevethlan did not immediately 
VOL. I. o 
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reply ; when she did, she said, cahnly, 
"Do not trouble yourself for me, dear 
George, You have diverted my mind for 
a time with hope, and now you will divert 
it with regret; and that is all I hope for 
in this mortal life. You have given me 
something new to live for, for now I must 
cheer and comfort you. Best as it is. 
Now tell me all." 

He told h^r all, and she listened with 
her eyes fixed upon him, and her thin 
fingers clasped together. When he ceased, 
she laid her hands sofl:ly on his hands, and 
said, " There is hope for you, dear Geoige, 
if you have a little patience. When I am 
laid to rest in my grave, you can go to 
her, though she cannot come to you." 

" Mother ! " he exclaimed, passionately. 

"My boy, what have I got to live for? 
Why should he that loves me wish to 
detain me here ? I am ready, ready, ready." 
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Slie withdrew her hands from his, clasped 
them together, and, looking upwards, west 
on. " When my Saviour's voice shall caJl, 
I shall answer — ' Even so. Amen.' Blessed 
the day, and blessed the stroke that shall 
sever me from the darkness of this 
world, and bear me to light and love; 
where every secret thing shall be known, 
every reproach taken away, every, tear 
wiped oj0f for ever, and ever, and ever." 

Though her words were words of truth 
and soberness, there was that in her voice 
and manner which shewed that some chord 
in her heart or brain had been jarred, 
and no longer acted in perfect obedience 
to her reason. As her lips contmued to 
murmur " for ever," and " amen," Tre- 
vethlan rose, and said, 'cheerfiilly, " It is 
late, dear mother, and we must both be 
tired. To-morrow we will talk of aU this 
again. And I shall have much to tell 

o2 
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you besides, of the bride and bridesmaids, 
and ,all the pretty sights I have seen. 
Good night I will put out your candle, 
.for you must sleep." 

He kissed her, and as she returned his 
embrace, she murmured, softly, " The bless- 
ing of God be on a good son; grant him 
his heart's desire, and fulfil all his mind." 
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CHAPTER X. 



'Morgen Stund 
Hat Gold im Mund." 



Between six and seven years passed away 
before anything of sufficient interest to be 
recorded occurred in the neighbourhood of 
Brackleigh. 

The narrative shall be resumed by a 
statement, instead of a question, from Mrs. 
Prankland. "You have something to teU 
me this morning I" For she saw intelligence 
gleaming in her husband's eyes. 

"Well, weU," he rephed, seating himself 
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by the fire, and slowly rubbing his hands 
together, looking as peevish, but as hale 
and hearty as of wont, " I have heard a 
thing or two. For one thing, the Dacres 
are come back. I heard that jfrom Tyler, 
and afterwards I met them." 

"And how is Kose? Is she better?" 
asked Mrs. Frankland, eagerly. 

" She is better they say, but Tyler gives 
a poorish account of her. Lies on the 
sofa all day, poor soul, and so on; but 
she'll get over it, no doubt. The others 
look well enough. As to Miss Anne, I 
don't know, Bessie, but I expect she'U turn 
a good many heads in the course of her 
life. Look well, did I say? She looks 
something more than well, I can tell you." 

"She always did," said Mrs. Frankland, 
smiling. "But what does she look like 
to-day?" 

" She looks like nothing I ever saw 
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before ; and when she smiled, and lifted 
up those blue eyes of hers to my face, I 
felt a quiver in my old heart, I can tell you." 

" Oh I Ben, for shame," she exclaimed, 
laughing; "this will be a pretty time of 
day for me to begin to be jealous." 

He rubbed his hands, looked pleased, 
and then, saddening his countenance, went 
on. " And poor dear Katherine looks 
just as usual. Shall we ever see her look 
young, and bright, and happy, I wonder?' 

"I think she always looks happy," Mrs. 
Frankland replied, gravely. "I cannot 
wish to see Katherine changed. She has 
found her work in life, and she does it 
well; she loves it herself, and she is adored 
in return. Why cannot we be satisfied 
to let her remain where God has placed 
her?" 

" I am sure I don't know why," he said, 
snappishly; "but I suppose because this 
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happy lot of yours is not the happiest we 
can fancy. I don't think it is a very new 
thing to wish people to marry; and I wish 
my "poor dear Katherine was married, 
with all my heart." 

" But Katherine does not wish it her- 
self, so you may be at peace on her 
account. Some I could wish to marry," 
and she sighed. " Some want a master 
and protector in life; but let us leave 
Katherine alone. I long to see her. Did 
she say much of Sidmouth?" 

" I forget," he said, peevishly, not being 
fond of opposition even fix)m his wife. 

" And any other news ?" she asked, with 
interest. 

He rubbed his hands again, cleared his 
countenance, and said, " Why, yes ; just a 
little. What do you think? Hope is 
coming at last." 

Mrs. Frankland threw down her work, 
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dasped her hands together, and exclaimed, 
" No, Ben ; you are joking now." 

"Perhaps I am, and perhaps Koper is, 
and perhaps Hope is ; but if we are not all 
joking together, he is coming, I say. I saw 
it in black and white." 

"Go on, Ben; tell me all. You know 
all I would ask." 

"But, my good madam, I have got 
nothing to tell. I went to Roper with my 
subscription, and he said, *Look herel' 
And he pulled out a letter from Hope 
(giving £100 for his subscription), and at 
the end of the letter he said, as you or I 
might say it of a visit to London, *I shall 
be in England in three months' time, and I 
shall hope then to have the pleasure of your 
acquaintance.' " 

"Three months' timel" 

"Yes. Let's see. May, June, July. 
Yes ; by August we may see him. In 
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August he went, in August he'll come 
back. That's as it should be. Thirtyone 
years. Poor soul, there is not much to 
come back to; but we'll make him welcome, 
won't we, my dear? Where's Janet? I 
may as well tell her the news. Roper will 
spread it fast enough." 

"She is out walking with Nigel. 1 
fancy they are gone to Brackleigh. She 
said he must see it this morning." 

Mr. Frankland put his head out of the 
window, and so remained in eager watch- 
fulness for some minutes ; he then drew it 
in, annoimcing "Here they come," and, 
immediately afterwards, Janet and a young 
man entered the room together. 

Janet was looking beautiful, happy, 
animated, and smiling; and, with great 
good himiour, submitted to make the ten 
guesses Mr. Frankland gave her, before he 
would tell his news. Mr. Hope's coming 
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was a thing so long delayed, and was so 
mucli larger a piece of news than she ex- 
pected, that that guess was not made, and 
after ten guesses Mr. Frankland was still 
able to make the announcement himself. 

" Well, Uncle Frankland, you are lucky," 
she said, laughing ; " for we saw Mr. Boper 
in the distance, Nigel and I, and we did ndt 
want to be interrupted, so we turned out of 
the way." 

" And what mighty business were you at, . 
that was not to be interrupted," he said, out 
of humour at once. 

" Oh ! nothing very particular," she said, 
gaily; "no news; only we were talking — 
were we not, Nigel? — very agreeably ; and 
we did not want poor dear Mr. Roper to 
give us his company." 

The Nigel thus appealed to was a young 
man of three or four and twenty; hand- 
some, but peculiar looking. The first 
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impression lie gave was of coldness, so 
sharply and clearly cut were his features, 
so small and firm his lips; and, above all, 
so marvellously and clearly blue his eye. 
Not like the blue eyes of Anne Dacre — 
large, and soft, and shadowy, sometimes 
grey, and sometimes almost black — ^but a 
blue, clear, calm, and bright as the blue 
sky in the summer ; a blae that attracted, 
fascinated, but with what feeling, it was 
not, at first, possible to decide. But l§t 
this same clear, cold countenance be seen 
when interested, when animated, when 
touched, and the marble features melted 
into softness, the firm mouth parted with 
emotion, and the blue eyes flashed with a 
light that made them dazzling. Such was 
Nigel Grey; a slight figure, neither tall nor 
short, a manner sometimes rigid, sometimes 
exactly the reverse, completes the picture of 
the outward man. The inward may be 
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gathered jfrom it. A young man of mucli 
promise; lofty in his views, spotless in his 
Ufe; but having his faults, as is not un- 
common with human beings. 

" Janet did not," he said, in answer to her 
appeal. "I take no blame upon myself." 
At which reply Janet turned her head 
away for a second, to hide a faint blush. 

"I will go and write that letter, Nigel, 
and you shall enclose it for me," she 
observed, and quitted the room. 

Nigel sat down by Mrs. Frankland. 
" How weU Janet looks," he said. " You 
have done her a great deal of good. She 
is wonderfully improved." 

"In body or in mind?" she asked. 

" In both ; but I was speaking chiefly of 
mind. Her mind always shines in her facej 
and I see there, as weU as hear from her 
tongue, that she is improved." 
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"I think you are right, most aci^te 
observer," said Mrs. Frankland. '^ I thioik, 
I hope that Janet is improved." 

Mr. Frankland gave a slight gnmt, but 
immediately retracted, and changed it into 
a loud cough. 

"As to body," Nigel went on, after a 
moment, "I think the air here must be 
favourable, very favourable to beauty. We 
met, this morning, the most beautiful girl I 
ever saw in my life. She and Janet 
together are enough to bewitch the mas- 
culine part of your society." 

"And you think our air and climate 
work these prodigies? Shall we advertise? 
I fency we might coin our houses into gold, 
should we hold out such an inducement." 

He smiled, but immediately added : — 
" Who was the girl I mean ? — a face like a 
saint in a picture, so fair, and so dear." 
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" Ha, ha! " said Mr. Frankland, chuckling. 

"They were turning down a road, two 
girls together, an old and a young one; we 
almost passed, but we did not stop. I 
asked Janet; but we were talking at the 
moment of my fixture plans, and, as she did 
not answer me, I did not repeat the question." 

" I suppose you mean Miss Anne Dacre," 
said Mrs. Frankland. " Mr. Frankland also 
met her this morning, and came home in 
raptures about her beauty." 

" Then I was right," Nigel said, turning 
towards him. " I thought her beauty was 
something rarely seen in this lower world." 

"Ha, ha!" cried Mr. Frankland again, 
" Take care of yourself my dear Mr. Nigel 
Grey, or we shall have you losing your 
heart to this same imearthly beauty." 

"No fear," replied the yoimg man, with 
curling lip and lofty air, " love is not for me, 
nor am I for love." 
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" Pah ! " exclaimed Mr. FranHand, with 
perfectly undisguised contempt. 

Nigel coloured. "I say what I mean," 
he said warmly, and yet with great dignity. 

" I am sorry to hear it. I did not expect 
such platitudes from you." 

" Platitudes I " Nigel said, colouring still 
more deeply. "I say, I say what I 
mean." 

"Now, my dear boy," Mrs. Frankland 
said, in a kind motherly way, lajdng her 
large fan on his arm, " don't be angry. It 
is a little .... what shall I call it ? — 
for a yoimg man of four and twenty to pro- 
claim with so lofty an air that love is not 
for him. For whom is love, if not for 
a well-bom, well-formed, well-off - young 
gentifeman of four and twenty ?" 

"For those who have earned it," he re- 
plied, calmly. " Love is not the object I 
have set before myself; it may come as a 
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help hereafter, but it ^hall BOt came as a 
4ragaaow^" 

"There, Ben, he has explained himself. 
Wfi may think him mistaken, but it was not 
a platitude. Beg his pardon." 

" I b^ pardon of hia highn^s," said Mr. 
iFj^i^kland, bowing profoundly, " and I have 
.9, fidl expectation of seeing a wife an^ 
yoirng family shortly." 

Nigd coloured .again, but firmly set his 
lips ito speak jio more. 

"Are you really going to-moijrow?" 
asked Mrs. Frankland. 

" Yes. J must go." 

"I am very spjry. We all like your 
company, pcny dear NigeL" 

"You are very kind; but I am going 
back to Wlirtembeig. I really study there ; 
study fit to crack one's skull ; but I like it." 

" And how long is this to last ?" 

VOL. I. P 
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" One year more.'' 

" And then you are to be turned out as 
the accomplished man! Is that it; the 
Grerman student?" asked Mr. Frankland, 
sourly. 

. "The Grerman student, if you will, but 
not the accomplished man, if I staid ten 
years more," Nigel said, with new warmth. 

" Then why come home ?" 

"Because learning is not the end of all 
things. I shall come home, I hope, to use 
what I know." 

Mr. Frankland shrugged his shoulders, 
but in a moment said, with a laugh: — 
^' When you come back, Mx. Nigel Grey, 
you had better come here again to have 
^.nother sight of Miss Ann.e Dacre." 

" If you ask me, I will come," he replied, 
witli <iold disdain. And Mrs. FranUand 
put up her fan to desire her husband to 
be still. 
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In fact, she was not desirous that this 
joke should be pursued. She loved Janet 
as her sister's child, and having, as she 
fancied, penetrated the secret of her heart, 
she would have seen, with regret, a rival 
throne erected in Nigel's fancy. 
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CHAPTER XL 



"Who does not love to see the grandame mild, 
Lesson, with yearning looks, the listening child? 
But 'tis a thing of saintlier nature, 
Amidst her«friends of pigmy stature, 
To see the maid, in youth's £ur bloom, 
A guardian sister's charge assume." 

Legeitd of Lady GhsiSEiD BAnuB. 



Let us look into the interior of Sandlands 
on the same day. It was evening. The 
three sisters were together, but Mr. Dacre 
had not yet left the dining-room. 

Bose, a tall girl of fourteen, was IjnJig 
on the sofa. Her face and features had 
an air of jfragility and delicacy; but the 
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rosy bloom which justified her name was 
still on her cheeks, and though an invalid, 
she was lovely. A shawl was thrown 
over her feet, a kind of lace wrapper 
was round her shoulders, and the prettiest 
of caps confined the hair that was braided, 
over her temples. Altogether, though the 
signs of iUness might be seen, her air waa 
much more coquettish than invalidish. 

Near her sat Katherine, with a book 
open on her knee. She looked older 
and graver than she had done six yeara 
before. For the first, she had the good 
excuse that six years had passed; yet 
the look was more mental than bodily. 
It was as of one who had had experience 
of care. For the rest, she was unchanged; 
the same clear, fresh look, the same glossy 
hair and open countenance. 

More apart, sat Anne Dacre, near a 
lamp. She was poring over a book, her, 
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cheek ^resting on one hand. Nothing 
could be more picturesque or graceful 
than her attitude; and the lamp-hght fell 
on a profile, whose perfection was seen to 
perfection, from the &ct that her fair hair 
was gathered up behind, fix)m thence fall- 
ing in the curls which were its nature 
and its beauty. 

"Shall I read a Uttle, Rose?" asked 
Eatherine. 

"Not that book," Eose said, with good- 
humoured decision* "I cannot attend to 
history to-night." 

" I wish you would, dear Rose. You 
know there is a good deal to be learned, 
and when are you to learn it?" 

"There is time enough; and if I don't 
learn, no one will be the worse but myself. 
I am thinking about Waverley to-night. 
It is no use to read history when I am 
thinking of Fergus Mac-Ivor all the while. 
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Now is it, my dear Katherine?'" in a very 
coaxing tone. 

"Oh I is that what you want?'' Kathe- 
rine said, smiling. " Then we had better 
finish Waverley as fast as we can. Shall 
I get it?" 

"I mean papa to read to-night," said 
Rose, placidly. 

Katherine stared. " My dear Rosel'* she 
exclaimed, in wonder. 

"I do mean- it," said Rose; "not be- 
cause I don't like your reading, Katherine, 
for I do; but I wish to hear papa. Now, 
see if I don't make him read. I have 
been thinking of it for some days." 

Katherine said nothing to dissuade her, 
but remained silent from inability to give 
encouragement. 

"What are you reading, Annie?" Rose 
asked, after a moment. 

"Comus. I wish you liked poetry^ 
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Bose. It is so lovely. Let me read yoia* 
a bit." 

" Not for the world," Rose cried, stopping 
her ears. " Katherine, talk I don't let her 
tead." 

" I am not going to try," Anne said^ 
lianghing. " Comus is too good to lbi*ce 
on anybody." 

"Katherine!" Rose exclaimed, "come 
here!" 

Katherine put down her work which 
she had taken up, and hastened, obedi- 
ently, to Rose's sofa. 

"What is Comus?" she asked. In a 
whisper. 

"I am afraid I nevet read it," Kathe- 
rine whispered, smiling; "but it is a poem 
by Milton." 

"I hear yoti," said Anne. " Comus Was 
a wicked enchanter; and he tried to drag 
a beautifiil lady into his enchantments, but 
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she would not be enchanted. She defied 
him." 

'^ I should like that. Some day, Annie^ 
yom shall read me a bit," fiose said, conr 
descendingly, "but not to-night." 

Presently Mr. Dacre came in. He was 
not much changed in the six years y still 
handsome, but as gloomy ; and this night 
was not looking very propitious for a re- 
quest* As he threw himself into his chair,, 
he called out roughly to Anne, more 
roughly than it seemed possible to any- 
thing so fair and gentle^ " Turn down the 
lamp, Anne; you waste my oill" 

Anne's pale cheek grew scarlet, and, in 
her nervous tremor, she turned the lamp 
so suddenly as to leave the room in dark- 
ness* Katherine flew to her assistance, and 
the evil was so quickly set to rights, that no 
remark, beyond a suppressed sound of vex- 
ation, was made upon her awkwardness. 
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. When the irritation which this dis- I 

turbance might have caused, had had time 
to subside, Rose, with the least possible 
trepidation, made her request. *^ Should 
you mind reading some of Waverley to 
me, papa, to-night?" 

Eatherine had looked aghast at the idea, 
but Mr. Dacre looked positively scared. 
" Why should I read?" he asked, in amaze-^ 
ment; roughly, yet not in the tone in which 
he had addressed Anne. 

*^ Because I should so like to hear you, 
papa. Katherine reads very nicely, but I 
want to hear a man read." 

There was no acquiescence, but no 
rebuff; and, after waiting a moment. Rose 
said, ** WiU you give papa the book, 
Katherine ? We are in the second volume, 
papa, — at a very amusing part." 

Katherine obeyed, placed the lamp in a 
better position for her father's convenience, 
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and sat down again. Mr. Dacre took the 
book, and began to read, like a naughty 
boy who is unable to resist a command, 
but is determined to give no pleasure. 
Certainly, as he mumbled and stumbled 
over the words, it was not a pleasant 
entertainment. After a time, however, 
improvement came. When Fergus* struck 
CaUum Beg on the head with the pistol, 
an incident which was narrated in the 
course of the reading, some degree of 
entertainment was visible, and the im- 
provement did not subside again. 

After about three-quarters of an hour, 
Bose sat up on the sofa, and said, ^' Thank 
you, papa, I am so much obhged; but 
now I must go to bed." 

Mr. Dacre tossed down the book as 
morosely as he had taken it; but Kathe-. 
line fancied there was a moment's dis- 
appointment, in the occupation having 
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been so q^uickly interrupted; and she re- 
flected thereupon, that Rosa had shewn a 
greater insight into her &ther's peculiax 
dispofiation than she had ever done. 

In the course of the six years that had 
passed, a few events had happened in 
the Dacre femily, which must be shortly 
told- 

: After the excitem^it of that one summer, 
Katherine returned to her quiet life and 
unbroken home duties. To say she re- 
tximed to them unchanged, with a like 
zest, with a like love, would not be true. 
She had passed through an ordeal, and 
she came out of it in some degree changed. 
Her heart had been agitated— had been 
torn with conflicting emotions; and though 
the time had been short, and the emotions 
not wrought upon to the degree that, in 
her circumstances, was more than possible, 
atiU the agitation had been violent, and 
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the limpression it left |irofound. A new 
vision of life, ccmtaiMiig that tender cate 
and sympathy, for "which al her hfe long 
she had been pining, had been presented 
to jhfir; and the sight of the pioreiy good 
makes an evil, before lightly felt, to weigh 
heavily. Every harsh word ^of her father's 
made her think of the tones of love to 
which she had hstened; every cheerless 
day — rcvery evening m which she was 
powerless to amuse, she pictured a honie 
where joy would spring natur^y from 
,perfect sympathy, or where, shonld a 
cloud arise, her efforts would be availing 
to chase it away* This was a perfectly 
natural state of nrind; but it was a trial 
and a torment to her. A trial very evi- 
dently; a torment, because she was angrjr 
with the pertinacity of her regrets, never 
owning to herself how greatly, for herself 
even, she had been tempted, how strong 
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was the impression that* short acquaint- 
ance had made upon her heart. 

Nameless presents, at long intervals — ^not 
more than two in four years— simple, in- 
capable of exciting observation— once 3bi 
ring, and once a seal, sent by the post, with- 
out note or comment — ^kept alive, an im- 
pression that might have faded, and sent 
r into the fiiture, thoughts that might have 
contentedly subsided into the present. The 
nameless gifts cheered and pleased, no doubt, 
but they agitated, likewise, and made the 
struggle to attain perfect contentment more 
severe. 

It was a startling event which, at last, 
thoroughly aroused Katherine, thoroughly 
restored her to her old self, and shewed her 
how her affections were rooted at home. 
This was the illness of her sister Ro»b, at 
twelve years old ; an illness so severe, that 
she not only approached the gates of death, 
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but, for some days, seemed to enter withiix 
the very portals. Katherine hung over her 
in agonized terror ; and never, from that 
moment, did a restless desire to escape froitt 
the charge she had undertaken, visit her 
heart, mind, or fancy. 

But the change was not one that brought 
freedom from care. From that moment, the 
painftJ anxieties a mother feels were thru* 
upon her. Rose's illness was long ; it had 
arisen in inflammation of the lungs, and 
when the illness passed away, a weakness of 
the spine remained, which made her health 
precarious. Every change of weather, every 
drive, almost every change of position, had 
its dangers, and hfe to Katherine becamie 
one long anxiety. 

Rose's character cheered and lessened this 
anxiety. In her childhood her health had 
been a constant amusement to the house, 
and she contrived to make it so still ; her 
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diealth had ruled the house, and it did bo i^till. 
USThen brought down to the gate of death; 
^when Kaitheime, heart-broken, but cahn, had 
(thought it her duty to open her eyes to the 
t^mnge that was at hand, Rose had shown 
a courage, a resignation, and, beyond this, a 
saintliness of mind, which, even in that 
inoment of agony, had repaid Katherine a 
thousandfold for all her :cares, and had for 
iever ia thousandfold endeared her to her 
•heart That hour, those days, passed by, 
and Eose -was restored to life — 'ihe life of an 
(invalid. This truth Tiad also tto be broken 
to hen, and to this, also, she bowed her head 
with unrepining patience, and a cheerfulness 
that could not "but be called admirable. 
But when she returned to hfe — rto this life 
of an invalid — she became again her old 
.•self The sain^liness welled back, to that 
hidden fount from which it had issued, and 
she was Eose again, with all her chUdish 
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airsj with her self-will, her domineering 
propensities, her good humour, dashed with 
occasional petulance ; and from her couch 
she ruled the house with a rod of iron. It 
was a disposition that had its dangers, but 
had its advantages also. By it, ill health 
was cheered and brightened, and the languid 
invaUd was usually the one that made a 
merry housie for her sisters. 

In one respect the advantage was not 
to be estimated. Mr. Dacre, though selfish 
and morose, was a man, and, though an 
unkind one, was a father. When he saw his? 
daughter, in the very opening of life, brought 
down to the grave, he was awakened to^ 
the fact that some love for her slumbered 
in his heart. He shewed feeling, he 
i^ewed sorrow; when he thought he kissed 
her cold cheek for the last time, a tear fell 
upon it. When again it was made known 
to him that, in the dawn of youth and 

VOL. I. Q 
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beauty, and in the very days for health 
and activity, his child was doomed to 
languid life and unchanging inactivity, he 
shewed regret, he felt pity. Bose became 
an object to him, fitfully and carelessly, 
but stUl certainly an object. What was 
ordered for her, he did not grudge. For 
her he broke through rules, otherwise 
rigid as adamant. Rose had an eye quick 
to see, and a mind as quick to reflect on 
what she saw; and slowly and stealthily 
she began to rule him, as she ruled the 
rest of the house. 

Anne Dacre, meanwhile, grew up in 
health and beauty. Health of a fragile, 
not a robust kind, and beauty of rare 
perfection. There were no great pecu- 
liarities in her nature and disposition. No 
masculine qualities, no " fast " qualities — 
no manly energy, or manly vigour, gave 
her what is called character. Soft, timid, 
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dinging, tender, and romantic, she had- 
been in her childhood, and she was still 
the same; moved by praise, moved by 
blame, moved by love; the imagination 
stronger than the reason, the heart stronger 
than all. A phrase, sometimes used as 
matter of praise, and sometimes in depre- 
dation, might have bee^ applied to her — 
"^ A regular woman." And if in the follies 
of girlhood the least worthy sense might, 
in some sort, be applicable, there were 
qualities and capabilities in her nature 
which would have made the highest sig- 
nification equally appropriate. Her great 
feult was her unconquerable timidity ; 
and her greatest -peculiarity her genuine 
humihty. If Anne knew that she was 
beautiful — and Katherine never concealed 
from her the fact — the knowledge exerdsed 
no kind of influence on her mind. She 
was as bashful and retiring, as distrustful 

q2 
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of her powers to please, as thankful for 
praise, as gratefiil for notice, as mucli 
touched by appreciation, as if she was 
the most ungainly of mortal maidens* 

Such was the character, not without its 
dangers, whose opening Hfe brought a new 
kind of respohsibihty to Katherine; and 
already, at sixteen, she had begun to feel 
it an anxious charge. Already, at sixteen, 
her sister's beauty began to load her mind 
with care. 

It was about eight months before the 
priBsent date of this tale, that her vague 
uneasiness assumed a definite form; and 
it will need another chapter to relate firom 
whence it sprung. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



" So young, so simple was Bhe, yet 
She scarce could childhood's joys forget : 
Yet could that heart, so simple, prove 
The early dawn of stealing love. 
Ah I gentle maid, beware." 

HaBOLD THB DAXrKTLXSS. 



In the autumn of the • previous, year, the 
physician, who occasionally visited Rose, 
pronounced a winter in a mild climate to be 
essential to her health. Katherine heard 
the news with dismay, dreading lest the 
expense attending such a removal should 
induce Mr. Dacre to disregard an opinion so 
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decidedly given. But Katherine had now 
first to learn that Mr. Dacre was accessible 
to fear ; for, though the announcement was 
evidently a shock to him, he received 
it as an inevitable necessity. He murmured, 
bemoaned himself, spoke of impending ruin, 
roughly desired Katherine to discover some 
new mode of retrenchment, but submitted 
without even an effort to escape. It were 
uncharitable to doubt that paternal affection 
had, in some degree, been awakened in his 
soul ; yet it is possible that the scheme was 
not in itself disagreeable to him. Mr. Dacre 
had become miserly solely from the rest- 
leissness of an impulsive and vacant mind. 
But the softening check of Katherine's 
influence, and the influence of home and 
neighbourhood, prevented avarice from be- 
coming an absorbing passion. He was, 
therefore, always inore or less a prey to 
restless cravings; and though, for example's 
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sake, he might be unwilling to propose 
change of scene, he might not be unwilling 
to have it forced upon him. 

Thus, then, the decree of the physician 
was acquiesced in ; and Sidmouth having 
been recommended, to Sidmouth they re- 
moved. Mr. Dacre seized the opportunity 
to withdraw himself entirely from home ; 
Siiid, having established his family in a 
tolerably comfortable house and pleasant 
situation, he left them under Katherine's 
charge, in the latter end of October, pro- 
mising to return for Christmas. 

It was not only on account of the 
benefits to Kose's health that Katherine 
tejoiced in the change. The evils of too 
narrow an education were very evident to 
her, from the study of her own mind; and 
she was thankful for an opportunity 
which would, in some degree at least, 
enlarge the yoimg minds of her sisters. 
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The sight of the sea, the variety of scene, 
the variety of people that thronged that 
scene, — all these things have influence on 
opening intellects; and Katherine made it 
her study to use them to the utmost; 
kindling the curiosity to see, encouraging 
observation, and not discouraging the 
p^ayfiil satire to which a watering-place 
may, without transgressing the bounds of 
charity, give rise. 

' That Katherine was not a suflScient 
guardian for her sisters in such a place 
had never occurred to Mr. Dacre, and she 
herself, accustomed to look on herself as 
one who, besides having no charms to 
attract attention, had, in some sort, arrived 
at the calm of middle life, was equally 
convinced that at six-and-twenty she had 
a motherly and matronly air. A few 
days at Sidmouth modified her opinion on 
this subject. 
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Anne Dacre's appearance was one wliicli 
cannot fail to attract attention. The very 
fault of her beauty, its want of colour, 
was in itself a cause of attraction. Her 
fair hair, much paler than the colour 
commonly called gold, though not without 
a golden brightness about it ; the cheek 
smooth and soft, yet, when in repose, abso- 
lutely untinted with red; these things gave 
her a strange and ethereal air, which even 
children commented on as they passed. 
Well-dressed ladies murmured, " The White 
Lady;" children stared, and said, ^^ Row 
pale;" and wondering and admiring glances 
from careless loungers, and dandified 
youths, were far from unfrequent. Kathe- 
rine was annoyed, and mentioned the 
annoyance in a letter to her father, sug- 
gesting that possibly, in so public a place, 
it might be advisable that some elderly 
person should be with them. 
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Mr. Dacre treated the notion as absurd, 
upbraided Katherine with folly, and sug- 
gested that, if young ladies walked quietly 
and sedately, they never would attract any 
undue attention. 

Katherine was ashamed of her complaint, 
and, endeavourmg to put more of the 
dragon into her own appearance, suffered 
things to proceed as before. Anne, who 
received the remarks on her appearance 
rather as reproofs than in the light of 
admiration, and whom Katherine was very 
unwilling to enlighten regarding the nature 
of the notice she attracted, loved to visit 
the beach; the clambering about the rocks, 
and the rambles among the thousand little 
bays formed by the cliffs along the shore, 
delighted her. Next in degree, she, un- 
used to the excitement of a town, found 
amusement in passing through the streets, 
and seldom failed to find the excuse of some 
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singular stone, to suggest a visit to the 
lapidary. It was on one of their ex- 
cursions along the beach, that a little 
adventure befell them. The tide came in 
more rapidly than they had anticipated, 
and the waves reaching as far as one of 
the cliffs that jutted out into the sea, cut 
off their return. There was no actual 
danger, for, by venturing a thorough 
wetting, they might have passed the cliff; 
yet Katherine was thankful when a young 
man, whom they had once or twice met 
in their walks, came towards them in a 
boat ; saying, he had seen their situation, 
and had followed them. For the moment 
she was thankful, for she wQuld not will- 
ingly have subjected Aime, whose health, 
though good, was not strong, to the danger 
of a chiU. It was not until they landed, 
and the young man, presuming on the 
service he had rendered, walked with them 
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from the beach to the Parade, until she 
observed the glances of admiration which 
he cast at her sister, that she began to 
be annoyed. Even then the annoyance 
was not great. Anne had been alarmed, 
and was very grateful, but her manners 
were so retiring, her unconsciousness so 
great, her words so few and so modest in 
the expression of her gratitude, that she 
trusted no precedent would be formed 
from the acquaintance of the day, nor the 
service rendered be put forward as a plea 
for further intercourse. 

But in this she was disappointed. From 
that day their steps were watched. Walked 
they down the lanes, in the town, on the 
Parade, or along the beach, by some curious 
chance or other, with their new friend they 
were almost sure to meet. If they called at 
the lapidary's, he was there. If they 
entered the library, he was there. There 
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was nothing to coipiplain of in liis manner^. 
Were they alone, in a lane, he would pass, 
with a silent and respectful bow. The same 
on the Parade. On the beach he would 
sometimes point out or offer a curious stohe, 
and converse for a minute or so. At the 
lapidary's, or at the library, he would ap- 
proach, and give, perhaps, an opinion, and 
then wish them good morning, and depart 
Katherine was annoyed, yet, from day to 
day, scarcely knew what to do. She was 
imwilUng, after the service rendered, to 
seem to take offence where none was in- 
tended ; and she was still more unwilling, 
by saying "He persecutes us," to put 
thoughts of folly into the mind of one so 
young and innocent as Anne. She had 
nothing to fear from Anne's manners, and 
she hoped, by maintaining a calm, grave 
distance, to free herself, by degrees, from 
the intrusion* But in this also she was 
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disappointed. Matters advanced, instead 
of receding. 

One day, Anne entered the shop of the 
lapidary, with an agate in her hand. This 
stone is found in great abundance on the 
Devonshire coast, but it is not often that 
one is found without a flaw. Anne, who 
had searched very diligently, had at last 
possessed herself of one that was perfect — 
a pale, pure, transparent stone, without 
cloud or stain upon it. While holding it 
eagerly to the fastidious lapidary for his 
opinion on its merits, the young man, who 
was present, stooped his head beside her, 
and murmured one or two lines of poetry, 
to the effect that the stone was an image, 
and a faint one, of herself It was probably, 
an impulse he could not resist What 
words were used, Katherine could not hear ; 
but she saw the movement, heard the mur- 
mur, and beheld the downeast and im- 
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moveable face of her sister dyed with' 
blushes. 

The young gentleman almost immediately 
bowed, and departed ; but in their walk 
home, they met him again, and the effect of 
the meeting on Anne's face was immediate : 
it was crimson. 

Perplexed and troubled, Katherine deter- 
mined to speak. There could be no doubt 
that, however young and innocent her sister, 
the stranger's admiration was understood. 

"My dearest Annie," she said, in grave 
surprise, " what is the matter ?" 

" Something so foolish, Katherine," Anne 
replied, blushing more deeply than before. 
" Pon't notice it." 

"What am I not to notice, my dear 
Annie ? Pray speak plainly." 

"He spoke to me. They were sUly 
words of flattery. They frightened me, 
and -yet, Katherine," — ^and she turned hei- 
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eyes, in innocent confession, on her sister — 
" I am ajfraid they pleased me too. 

"But if I were you," Katherine said, 
kindly, but seriously, "I would not be 
pleased with words of flattery from a 
stranger, whose way of flattering, I must 
say, shews neither judgment in himself, nor 
respect to you." 

"I think just as you do, Katherine," 
Anne said, humbly. " Pray forget it I" 

But Katherine was not likely to forget it. 
She went home, and wrote an account of 
what had passed to her father, begging him 
to return, and assuring him' that they must 
be deprived of their walks until he did so. 
She saw, very thankfully, a few days of 
bad weather set in, which enabled her to 
maintain her resolution without any ex- 
hibition of annoyance. Yet, even confine- 
ment to the house and garden coxdcl not 
make her easy while Anne was out of 
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sight. Forgotten tales from old romances, 
pored over in her neglected childhood, arose 
from the recesses of memory, fiUing hei: 
imagination with fancies, at which, even 
while suffering from them, she smiled. 

From the secret caves of memory arose, 
also, a charge, put out of sight, yet not 
forgotten — a mother*s charge regarding the 
destiny of her daughters when the time 
for questions of marriage came; and Kathe- 
rine felt the time was come when this 
responsibihty was cast upon her. She 
was agitated at the thought, feeling how 
completely out of man's power are the 
affections even of those watched over from 
childhood, and, for a time, even her sleep 
was troubled by a weight of fear and cafe. 

Mr. Dacre paid less regard to Anne, or ' 
it might more p7:operly be expressed, neg- 
lected her more than his other children. 
Her extreme terror at his roughness was, 
vo I. B 
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possibly, the natural cause of a feeling of 
peculiar hardness towards her in return. 
Nevertheless, he was a father, and this time 
Katherine's letter brought him home. In 
no sweet temper, indeed ; but that was 
no novelty, and of little importance. He 
consented to accompany them in their 
walks, shewed to the world that they had 
a protector, and, to judge by his counte- 
nance, as he moodily paced beside Kathe- 
rine, a ferocious one. 

The young man still met them — stiQ 
respectfiilly and undauntedly bowed — still, 
on many occasions, succeeded in bringing 
a blush to Anne's cheek, 'but he never 
ventured to approach and address them. 

Two or three mornings after his arrival, 
Mr. Dacre sent for Katherine. " A pretty 
fool you are making of yourself," he ex- 
claimed. "Why, the young man is a 
gentleman of fortune. The second son, I 
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hear, of old Montague, of Montague, in 
this county; and likely, I am told, to have 
a fortune of his own. There's no reason why 
he should not marry Anne, or you either; 
and he shall have Anne if he pleases." 

Katherine was dismayed. Though her 
eye was not an experienced one, and though 
the young man was both handsome and 
gentlemanlike, there was something in his 
air and countenance, and much more in his 
mode of proceeding, which convinced her 
that Anne's welfare and happiness could not 
safely be entrusted to his hands. She 
spoke her opinion boldly, so boldly that 
Mr. Dacre, for the time, was subdued, and 
promised that things should take their 
course. He would make no advances. 

He secretly hoped, however, that fiirther 
advances would be made ; and he was more 
favoured in his hopes than Katherine in 
hers. 

B 2 
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Katherine had thouglit it best to make no 
comments to Anne, on the reasons of Mr. 
Dacre's return. She hoped she would draw 
her own inference from the young man's 
cessation of intercourse ; and, as there were 
no signs of regret at that cessation, she 
trusted that, to use a famihar phrase, " the 
thing would blow over." 

But possibly, on Anne's impressible mind, 
more impression had been made than even 
she herself was conscious of 

One night, it was about a fortnight after 
Mr. Dacre's return, Anne burst into Kathe- 
line's room. She was in her white dressing 
gown, her fair hair was hanging dishevelled, 
her cheeks were flushed, her eyes were 
bright with excitement. Katherine was 
dazzled by the beauty of the apparition. 

" Oh ! Katherine," she exclaimed, " look 
at this I what shall I do?" And to the 
astonished and dismayed eyes of her elder 
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sister, she presented a* letter, with an en- 
dosure to Mr. Dacre. 

It was a love letter, signed Norman 
Montague; a letter well written, and very 
full of love. It contained a history of his 
heart, from the first moment he saw Anne^ 
up to the present moment ; when he felt he 
could no longer restrain its impulses. He 
ended by saying that he made his appeal for 
permission to see her to herself \ and only if 
she felt inclined to listen to him, did he 
desire that the letter might be given to heif 
father. 

Katherine examined Anne narrowly^ 
She saw she was very much excited, but 
she was almost certain excitement was all; 
She, therefore, gave her kind, serious, and 
most earnest advice that the letter should 
be returned, and that she, Katherine, should 
be permitted to say, in a few lines, that 
Anne did not feel inclined to li'sten td 
him. ,. :,'■} 
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But the advice was vain. Anne could 
not consent. She did not pretend to say 
she cared for him now, but, perhaps, she 
might; and he loved her, and perhaps no 
one else ever would ; and perhaps ... a 
variety of other suggestions, which made her 
feel it quite impossible to reject him of her- 
self. She said if her father commanded 
her to reject him, she would; but if she did 
it of herself, she should be unhappy. The 
fact was, the very strange mode adopted 
by the young gentleman of ^paying his 
addresses — ^his distant and almost silent 
admiration — ^had touched the romantic fancy 
of a dreamy girL It was like a romance, 
and the thought vaguely excited her imagi* 
nation. 

After much conversation, Katherine saw 
that Mr. Dacre must be appealed to; and, 
with trembling, she made the case known 
to him on the following morning. She 
did not conceal Anne's leaning, but justly 
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temarked that the fancy of a girl of little 
more than sixteen, especially a girl like 
Anne, was not to be considered in weigh- 
ing the question. 

The letter to Mr. Dacre was very short. 
It simply contained a very favourable ac- 
count of Mr. Norman Montague and his 
circumstances, and a request to be allowed 
to become a suitor for the hand of his 
daughter. For his mode of courtship he 
made a short apolc^, but, though it was 
not exactly apparent why, his extreme 
admiration and love were declared to be 
in fault, rather than himself. 

Mr. Dacre was all on Anne's side of the 
question. 

"I tell you what, Katherine," he said, 
rudely; " there's no chance of your marry- 

4 

ing, and poor Sose may be cut off fix)m 
such things. Tve no mind to have three 
daughters, old maids, on my hands. I shall 
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Bee this young inan, and, if he chooses to: 
take Anne without a penny, he shall have 
her, with all my heart. You let her get into 
the scrape, and now you must bear it/* 
, Of all this rough speech, the last words 
alone, at that moment, affected Katherine. 
They stung her. And perhaps, to say the 
Ixuth, it was all her fault, and her misr 
management It is easy enough to speculate 
on such things when the evil is done. For 
a moment the dread inspired by these 
words and this thought kept her silent; but 
tlj^e next instant they excited her to further 
efforts; and, in terms so earnest that they 
affected Mr. Dacre, she pointed out to him 
Anne's extreme youth, and stiU greater 
ipexperience, and the dangers to which her 
future Hfe might be exposed in thua 
yielding her up to an adventurer, 
f To put an end to the whole concern^ 
Mr, Dacre would not consent He said she 
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was a fool to ask it. But he did consent 
to a postponement of the question, and 
even promised that no prayers of the 
young gentleman should induce him ta 
allow any steps to be taken till Anne was 
seventeen, which was still many months 
distant. 

. Having so far acquiesced in her wishes, 
he considered himself at liberty to please 
himself; and it was his pleasure instantly 
to despatch a messenger requesting an 
interview with the stranger. 

He came; and in the interview so won 
Mr. Dacre's approbation, that with difficulty 
he adhered to the promise he had given 
r^^xding the present moment. Mr. Nor- 
man Montague confirmed the account 
Mr. Dacre had . already heard of his 
family and circumstances ; and, when Mr; 
Dacre spoke of settlements, farther said 
that, owing to the state of :his elder 
brother's health, he was, in fact|.^H9 
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father's heir ; and he was very sure 
his &.ther would behave handsomely in 
making all such arrangements as were 
proper. When Mr. Dacre alluded to the 
fact of Anne's being at the present moment 
altogether without fortune, unless he should 
choose to give it, the young gentleman 
begged to waive the subject altogether. 
In fact, his conversation onmoney matters 
was so delightful to Mr Dacre, that, 
although he did adhere to the letter of 
his promise, he broke it by agreeing to a 
request that a private interview with 
Anne should be allowed. 

Leaving Mr. Norman Montague alone, 
Mr. Dacre stalked up to Anne's room, to 
desire her to go down to him. He found her 
sitting — excited, agitated, dreamy — at the 
window; mistaking her excitement for 
happiness. He gave his orders, and left 
die room ; proceeding onward in search 
of. Eatherine. 
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Anne listened until she heard his fboV 
steps leave her sister's room, then trem* 
blingly flew to her for help. It was one 
thing to sit and dream over a love-letter, 
and another to have to face a stranger 
lover. At that moment she would will* 
ingly have given it all up to be spared 
the dreaded interview. 

Elatlierine had been coming to her, and 
now soothed her as well as she was able. 
She offered to go down and tell Mr» 
Montague how Anne had been taken by 
surprise ; and be^ed her, in the meieui- 
while, to compose herself; and, when she 
felt able, to follow her. 

Katherine was prejudiced in every way, 
and in every feeling ;* yet she could not 
but own that the young man had the 
power to please. He listened to her with 
the greatest attention and respect; received 
some severe things she said, without anger, 
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and, above all, seemed so very madly in 
love with her sister, that she could hardly 
find it in her heart to be as indignant as 
die had intended. 

• She told him plainly what she thought 
of his conduct, and how unwflling she 
tiras ,to admit as a lover to her sister 
one whose advances had been so secretly 
made. 

* To the word "secret" he objected. For 
the rest, he frankly owned that admiration 
had been aU which had been felt at first ; 
it had only been on fiirther acquaintance, 
and after much watching, that he became 
aware she was necessary to his life* 
Having nothing very tempting, at the 
present moment^ to offer, he said he had 
Certainly endeavoured to secure Anne's 
&vour before he made any definite 
advances. 

J ** Is it then your habit," Katherine 
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^sked, with grave rebuke, "to persocut^ 
the objects of your admiration with such 
attentions as have annoyed me, for my 
sister's sake, during many weeks ? " 

He coloured very deeply for a moment, 
but, recovering himself, said, with feeling, 
"I own myself to blame; but none can 
know better than you the uncommon 
temptation that was laid in my way. 
There are not many Miss Dacres in the 
world." 

"How can you tell?" Katherine said. 
" What do you know of my sister, beyond 
that she is lovely ? " 

"Much, much," he cried, with ardour. 
"In some fiices the whole nature is visible, 
and so it is with hers ; whatever is ptirej 
and lovely, and holy, is written in her face." 

Katherine was touched, but remained 
grave, and spoke her wishes regarding 
the entire freedom to be left to her sistet 
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in the future, and the utter absence of 
intercourse which must be insisted on for 
the present. 

He seemed too much in love to care 
what promises he made; and when Kathe* 
rine &rther said she knew enough of her 
sister to be sure that no careless and 
lightly principled person would ever be able 
to win her real affections, he spoke as if the 
hope of winning her would make all 
attainments easy in his eyes. 

Katherine fancied his character might 
easily be read; and though she owned the 
good points, it was not a character to suit 
her high desires for Anne's best happiness. 
She supposed it to be, in many respects, 
amiable, but she was certain there was no 
principle, either moral or religious, she 
could not discover much refinement of 
feehng, and she could guess that it might 
be both weak and irresolute. 
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Her heart sank, and most willingly she 
would have avoided the promised inter- 
view with Anne; but her father's orders 
on the subject had been too precise to be 
disobeyed, and as Anne did not come, she 
was forced to fetch her. She found her, 
trembling, outside the door, and led her 
in, and left her, saying she would return 
in a few minutes. 

When she did return, the young man 
looked the picture of happiness ; and 
though, while he remained, Anne sat timid 
and blushing, there was no want of hap- 
piness in her expressions when alone with 
Katherine. It was, on the contrary, but 
too evident that the young gentleman had 
made himself pleasant to her. 

"I never thought," she said, "that any 
one would really love me, Katherine, but 
you. I know how poor, and weak, and 
fdolish I am; but now it does seem possible. 
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Ohl Katherine, lie does love me, almost, 
I think, as you do." 

Katherine winced a little at hearing the 
•stranger's love already compared to hers, 
but she shewed no such feeling. She 
kissed Anne with sympathizing kindness, 
and said, " If it reaUy is such true love 
as you imagine, I trust you may have it 
to bless you in your fiiture life. If not, 
though at the cost of some pain, I shall 
pray, dearest, that you may be delivered 
from it." 

Anne raised her eyes, and looked at 
her intently, and then said, "Yes, Kathe- 
rine, yes. In my heart I, too, would, have 
it so." 

Anne's account of her interview was 
not a very clear one. What he had said 
she could not tell ; but at the very re- 
membrance her colour rose, and light stole 
into her eyes* Wiat she had said, on the 
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Other hand, or rather had not said, seemed 
to weigh painfully on her mind. She had 
been so frightened, so cold; he had be^ed 
her to speak, but she could not. He had 
implored her to promise to be constant, 
but she had been silent; she could find no 
'words to say what she meant. 

Katherine comforted her, by telling her 
he^ appeared perfectly satisfied with her, 
and she trusted the whole subject would 
now, for some months, be set at rest. But 
a few days afterwards, Anne came into 
her room, looking very guilty. She stood 
by Katherine for some time without 
speaking; then, as if the efibrt of disclosing 
whatever she had to disclose was too 
great, she took up a book, and was going 
to leave the room, when Katherine caught 
hold of her. 

"What is it, Annie? What have you 
got to say to me?'* 

VOL. I. s 
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"Thank you, Katherine, for asking me," 
she said, speaking very low, and sighing 
deeply, " I have done something wrong — 
very wrong, and I wished to tell you, but 
did not dare." 

Katherine's anxiety may be imagined; 
she only said, however, " Never be afraid 
of telling me anything, Annie. I may be 
soriy; angry, never." 

" I would almost rather you were angry," 
Anne now said, with tears. " I have done 
what I ought not. I have written to Am." 

The annoyance of this announcement 
was great, and Katherine did not conceal 
it. Perhaps if she had not just before 
assured her she never could be angry, she 
would have shewn something more like 
displeasure than she had ever shewn in 
Anne's life. She could not avoid some- 
thing a little cold, and a little reproachful, 
aa she said, " Dear Annie, I am surprised, 
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I own. I never could have believed you 
would have done it Tell me how it was." 
Anne was now crying bitterly, and it 
was through many tears and sobs that 
her confession was made. It was in the 
night that she had become so excited ; 
she had so reproached herself for her 
coldness to him ; she had so regretted 
not promising to be constant, she had felt 
she mitst do it, and she had got up, and 
written, and stolen down, and put her letter 
among the letters for the morning post He 
had told her where he was going, and she 
had been dreadfiilly tempted ; and she 
had done it ; but she had been miserable 
ever since, and had been trying to confess, 
but had not dared till now ; now, she 
had received an answer from him, so 
gratefiil, so dreadfiilly gratefiil . . . Now 
she saw how wrong she had been, and 

s 2 
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she wished, oh ! how she wished it had 
never been done. 

"May I see the letter?" Katherine 
isked, seeing it already in her sister's hand. 

"Yes, and mine too, I wished you to 
know exactly what I said, so I tried to 
remember, and I think this was aU. I 
am so very, very sorry, Katherine." 

Anne's letter was very simple, and very 
innocent. It contained but these few 
words. 

" You asked me to promise to be 
constant, but I could not speak ; but it 
was because I was frightened, not because 
I did not dare to promise; you may trust 
me, I shall never forget. I hardly know 
how to write to you, but I could not be 
happy without telling you this. 

Anne Dacre." 

The answer was, as Anne said, dread- 
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fully grateful. It was a very mad love- 
letter, and had evidently frightened her 
by its ardour. 

She stood so humbly before Katherine 
to be condenmed, that it was not possible 
to say much in condenmation. What was 
done could not now be undone; and 
though she had, by her own act, destroyed 
the freedom Katherine had so insisted upon 
for her, it was useless to point out to her 
the fact. All that Katherine did say was 
in earnest dissuasion against any secret 
correspondence at all; endeavouring to fix 
her eyes on the truth that, as a child in 
her father's house, such conduct could 
never be right. On this point she dwelt 
so forcibly, that poor Anne was thoroughly 
humbled, ashamed, and subdued ; and 
never again, Katherine felt, would it be 
likely that such a temptation should lead 
her astray. 
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" I can haxdly ask you to trust me agam," 
she said, with downcast eyes. 

"But I do trust you, Annie. I could 
not live with you and not trust." 

" Oh! dearest Katherine, there is no one 
like you," Anne said; and she retired to 
weep alone, as sensitive susceptible natures 
are apt to do, over the ingratitude she had 
shewn to her sister. 

When Rose was informed of Anne's 
engagement, or entanglement, she expressed 
unqualified surprise and unmeasured dis- 
approbation. Her mind was as dear and 
as well fiimished with common sense, as 
Anne's was dreamy and romantic. " K a 
man had dared to behave in such a way 
to me," she said, decidedly, "I should 
have turned my back upon him." 

Katherine fully agreed with her, yet, lor 
Anne's sake, suggested, many softening cir- 
cumstances. She gave Rose, . however. 
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permission to say to Anne all islie pleased, 
being by no means unwilling that she should 
hear the unbiassed opinion of another and 
a young mind on the subject 

Anne listened to her with perfect gentle- 
ness, but with something of dignity. She 
was ashamed of, and grieved for having 
acted for herself in the matter, but of her 
attachment she was by no means ashamed. 
In her fancy it still assumed all the forms 
of a romance, and in her fancy the romance 
was day by day continued, the hero a vague 
being, such a mass of superhuman chaxms 
and virtues that no individual characteristic 
could be seen; the heroine very faultless 
also, yet well defined, for it was herself j 
pouring out on one object all the intense 
and imselfish devotion of which she knew 
herself to be capable. 

Such was the short history of the change 
which had converted Anne Dacre from a 
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timid, too timid child, into a woman ; sucli 
also in part, was the history of the added 
charms which Mr. Frankland had seen in 
her face. 



r 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

" There came a cloud, for who on earth has seen 
A changeless fortune, and a lifs serene.*' 

Cbabbx. 

The events described in the last chapter 
had happened in November and December. 
It was now July. 

One morning, as Mr. Dacre, Anne, and 
Katherine were at breakfast, Mr. Dacre 
engaged in reading the newspaper, he 
suddenly raised his eyes and looked 
fixedly at Eatherine. The gaze scarcely 
lasted one second, but there was something 
peculiar in it, something ominous. 
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Katherine was strong in many ways, 
but her heart was weak, and this gaze 
made her heart tremble. Unselfish in aU 
other things, she was selfish in her fears ; 
a &iling, which, if it be smful as other 
selfishness, certainly carries its own 
punishment with it Without considering 
that that one episode in her life, which had 
connected her with the outer world, was 
unknown to any human being except her 
sister Anne, she read in Mr. Dacre*s gaze 
some fearful, soine compassionate announce- 
pient regarding the being connected with 
that veiled event Would she, or could 
she have argued, frpm the emotions of that 
moment, she might have known how dearly 
cherished was the remembrance of that 
time ; but the agony of expectation absorbed 
her, until it was relieved, and then all 
thoughts of self were driven away. 

When Mr. Dacre left the breakfaatrroomi 
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he gave lier another glance, and threw the 
newspaper on the floor. She made so 
quick a bound to seize it, that Anne 
laughed and said, " What are you interested 
about, Eatherine?" But not being interested 
herself, she asked no further question, and: 
left the room, as was her custom, to pay 
a visit to Rose, whose rising was a long 
operation. 

Katherine's eyes had flown to the deaths. 
There was nothing of interest there. They 
then glanced upward to the marriages ; 
and there a diflerent announcement to that 
on which her thoughts had been fixed, 
met heir gaze. 

"On the 1st, instant, by the Rev. ?-, 

Norman Montague, Esq., second son of 
Norman Robert Montague, Esq., of Mon* 
tague, to Ida Pennington, sole daughter! 
and heiress of Edward Pennington, Esq., 
pf the county of ComwaU." . : 
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When we see the various changes and 
chances of mortal hfe, how vain our fears as 
well as our hopes, how constantly one dread 
is superseded by another, how one single 
change confounds a whole tower of 
anxieties ; we might, if man could learn 
from experience, receive into our hearts 
with a strength and comfort few but 
children do, the words, "Take no thought, 
no anxious thought for the morrow." It 
is not only distrustfiil to Him who watches 
over our steps, but it is idle too. One 
change, and a whole complicated chain- 
work of anxiety is overthrown. 

Katherine had never been able to 
reconcile herself to Anne's future prospects. 
The more and the more calmly she con- 
sidered the subject, the more she dreaded 
them. She had implored her father to 
make casual enquiries into the character of 
the Montague family, and he had done so, 
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and had been satisfied; but his report did 
not satisfy her. The family was rich, he 
said, and well connected. One daughter 
was married to a foreigner, another to a 
neighbouring proprietor^ The eldest son was 
subject to fits, and Norman therefore would 
in all probability be the heir. He allowed 
that he understood he had been a little 
wild; — "But don't be a fool, Katherine," he 
said, when he saw the expression of her 
face. "If you expect a saint for Anne's 
husband, you may look a long way. I 
hear no great harm of him, and ten to one 
he makes her a better husband than if he 
was a saint." 

Many and many a day, and night oi 
.terror had these words cost her. She 
owned the young man's powers to please, 
and dreaded lest, when present, Anne's 
perceptions should be dazzled, and she 
should only awake to find her dream 
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emptiness when too late. In vain slie 
repeated to herself that she ought not to 
fret, that she ought to trust to those 
Guardian Arms into which she was so 
constantly committing the two charges 
which had been left to her, but the dread of 
undefined evil, in Anne's future fate, pur- 
sued her like a spectre. 

And here was the end. An end never 
contemplated, possible as it was, in her 
many contemplations. 

She read the announcement with a 
strange mixtiire of sorrow and joy, of 
intense pity for the blow to her sister, 
and of thankfulness, that she was snatched 
from a fate, now more than ever proved 
to have been an evil one. 

As the first thankfulness abated, pity 
for Anne became the strongest feeling, 
and she laid down the paper, and stepped 
out into the sunny garden, to consider 
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how best to break the news to her. Mr. 
Dacfe was standing against a tree, looking 
very moody, and he beckoned to her. 

"I lay that on your shoulders, Kathe- 
rine," he said harshly. "If I had had 
my way, this would not have happened. 
Never again, I teU you," and he raised his 
hand, " never again, shall your folly be my 
guide. If we are fortunate enough ever 
again to have a fool of a lover in the house, 
I take my way, I tell you, and not yours. 
Now go, I want to hear no speeches." 

" I am sorry too," she said, with sjmapathy 
for his disappointment, "but I still think," 
she added resolutely, "that it may be best. 
I am sure he had not good principles ; 
every action shewed it; and where there 
are not good principles, there can be no 
trust." 

"Go with your nonsense," repeated Mr. 
Dacre, "but I say, Katherine," calliog her 
back as soon as she turned away, "HI 
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have no love-sick girl, and so you may tell 
A Tine. The thing is over, and there is an 
end, and I won't be annoyed with a pining 
fexje." 

Katherine sighed and walked slowly 
back; entered the window; and saw Anne 
with her face buried in the newspaper. 

Anne was three weeks past seventeen, 
and the last few weeks had, while exciting 
her with expectation for the fiiture, given 
fresh vividness to the events of the past 
autumn. The blow came, therefore, at a 
moment when she was least prepared 
for it. 

On returning to the drawing-room, a 
remembrance of Katherine's apparent in- 
terest had made her, a very rare occurence 
with her, take up the paper, for she 
lived in a world of her own, and cared 
but Kttle about the events of the common 
world. 

The announcement had, therefore, already 
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been seen, when Katherine returned, and 
when she approached her she found she 
was weeping silent tears. The sight of 
her sorrow, her receiving the news so 
humbly and gently^ excited Katherine's in- 
dignation ; and she said — a very common- 
place speech, yet one springing from her 
heart at the moment — "Do you see that, 
dearest Annie ; don't grieve, darling, he is 
utterly unworthy of one tear." 

"But that, Katherine, is worst of all," 
Anne said, ceasing to weep, as she raised 
her eyes, full and sad, to her sister. "I 
could bear to be disappointed; but to know 
that I have wasted all on one unworthy, 

is very, very very bitter," she 

added, with intense feeling; and, throwing 
down the paper, she buried her face in 
her hands. 

"Tou are right, and I was wrong," 
K^theime said, soothingly, and kneeling^ 

VOL. I. T 
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down beside her. ''That must, indeed, be 
bard. Dearest Annie, I do grieve for you.** 

'< To think of my lett^,** sbe said; and 
Her pale, tearful &ce was dyed with crim- 
son. '' OhI Katherine^ wrhat dm I to do^ 
1 would ^ve, oh, 1 would suffer anything, 
if only I had never written that. Let mb 
,go,^ she cried, sprin^ng up. '' I must go 
by myself and think. OhI Eatherine, am 
I not very young to b^in with sorrow?" 

OvCT this question of the letter, Eathe- 
'line coiisidered long and deeply ; but the 
'result of her meditations 'was that nothing 
could be done. In a moment of flotation, 
Anne proposed to write, desiring it might 
either be burnt or returned; but of this 
step Eatherine would not hear. She con- 
sidered, more deeply, whether it mig^t be 
possible for her to write; but, after due 
thought, she decided that this also woidd 
be unwise. She 'looked ^n 4he whole ^afifalr 
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'with supreme contempt, and in contempt 
Bhe was most contented to let it pass by; 
neither by notice exposing Anne to observa- 
tion, nor yet to the possibility of fresh insult. 
She was unwilling also, though of this care 
the young gentleman was imworthy, to be 
by any possible chance the means of making 
di^m*bance in a new married home. Anne 
had taken a &lse step, and she must bear 
the recollection patiently. 

She bore her disappointment very welL 
She 'had a great deal of quiet fortitude; 
and, when once Katherine had told her 
that the sight df her unhappiness would 
cause pain and self-reproach to Mr. Dacre— 
for thus she interpreted, and probably 
justly, the annoyance of which he had 
spoken — ^Anne, in unselfish devotion, sub- 
dued her tear$, and though very silent and 
quiet, endeavoiired to 'behave in the way 
most pleasing to him. 

t2 
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As ^? ^bsr MBTf gdning^ ^rliatever she 

not TCfj possible; 



br: ibeoe 5s a Id^i of second shadowy 
had in i^ ^^^- s^ ^^^^^ ^ ^ humili- 
acSoBL &Di 1: J ibe jgs5 of its iDnsicNis, was 
Terr tnihr aSecsed. Theie was, therefore, 
eSbct ard meci in her oanquesfc over her 
fepFrg ^ Her behaTioor won fiom Mr. 
Dacxe tbe oclr word of sqppiobation he 
had eTer bestowed iqpon her. ''Anne is 
noc quite so great a fool as I thought her," 
was his obsenraticm to Katherine. ''You 
maj tdl ho* sol"* And, worded in more 
gentle phrase, Kathezine did teQ her; and 
the bhish of ddi^t at the one word of 
praise firom him, was followed hj firesh 
and earnest eflforts to please hhn more. It 
was posable, naj probable, that the absaice 
of a &ther s aflfection and protection, had 
been the cause of her too rapid and eager 
acceptance of a stranger's love. 
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" Anne looks pale, Katherine," said Mrs. 
Frankland, one day when they called upon 
her. "You went to Sidmouth for Rose 
last year, you will have to go to Scotland 
for Anne next time." 

Anne's cheeks were covered with con- 
scious blushes, partly at the word Sidmouth. 
partly at the observation on her pale 
cheeks. Janet considered her with keen 
questioning glances. 

" She does look pale," Katherine agreed, 
very quietly. "If she does not soon look 
better, Mr. Tyler must see her." 

Anne breathed freely after this quiet 
acquiescence, and the crimson hue softly 
ebbed away. Only for a moment, however. 

"How you blush, Anne," Janet said, 
laughing. "One would think you .had a 
guilty conscience connected with Sidmouth." 
And the poor girl was again the colour of 
a damask rose. 

" That is not fidr, Janet," Mrs. Frankland 
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said^ quickly. " Such observations are 
enougli to make even an old woman like 
me blush. Pray turn your eyes away &om 
m alL" 

Janet laughed and be^ed' pardon, and 
said she only spoke at random, and the 
subject dropped. 

The subject of Anne's early unfbrtunatiQ 
cngagauent may also be dropped. Nb* 
notice of the event of his> marriage wa^ 
eT^r made by Mr. Montague; but as if to 
ensure that it should be known^ either by 
him or by some other person^ a Devonshire 
paper, containing a fiill and circumstantial 
account of the whole affidr, bridesnaaiidB^ 
bride's dress, bride's beauty, wedding tour, 
qnd other interesting particulars, was sent 
to Mr. Dacre, leaving no possible doubt 
of the truth of the event, or of the desire 
that it should be known by the Dacre 
&mily. 
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CgAPTER XIV. 

And at ftn hoar which nobodj could name.** 

k 

Tjlbh HovB* kad c»d(^ that Ke shoult} iDe Koco/e^ 
|ft tKcee ]»bwtlis. This Wjaa in. May. in 
^7 9i ktjter^ yraa xecelved l!>7 }m mau of 
Vminesa,^ iBJSpnxung him tliat he. intendei^ 
to arrive in the couxse, of thie. month of 
j^ugust. This iofiniawtiiQn was duly fi>r- 
WflBckd to th^ hpusekeepwr* m charga of 
ikraMskl^igh. Th^re h^ beem^ skce 3^« 
Sop^'fik dep^ure, three or* four successiye 
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housekeepers ; but the traditions handed 
from one to the other had made him an 
object of idolatry, even to the strange 
women who had never seen his face. 
All looked for his coming as a handsome 
young man; such a young man as had 
left, on his departure, a parting gift of 
£50 to be- shared among his servants. 
Years, no doubt, made changes. They 
knew this truth well, and agreed to it in 
theory; but in the pictures of their fimcy 
Mr. Hope had been exempted from the 
common lot of mortality, and the self-same 
boyisn yet manly form which smiled 
above the library chimney-piece, was ex- 
pected to step from the carriage that 
conveyed him home. 

The present housekeeper, a dignified 
lady, whose tenancy of Brackleigh was of 
five years' standing, inherited all the feelings 
of her predecessors. The very day after 
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the receipt of the notice of Mr. Hope's 
return, she gave the house a cleaning from 
top to bottom, which the house would 
undoubtedly remember all its life long. 
When it was suggested by a friend that 
the cleaning was premature, she replied, 
" A young man does not Uke to see pails 
and housemaids. I must be ready." 

The minuter preparations, however, she 
deferred till the month of August. On 
the first day of that month she observed to 
the household that she should now expect 
her master every day, and that the very 
next morning everjrthing should be pre- 
pared for his reception, come when he 
would, night or day. 

Why she exempted the first of August, 
it would be hard to say. It was an 
unfortunate exemption, for at half-past 
nine o'clock on the night of the first, the 
rattle of a post-chaise was heard rapidly 



%pp?Pftclnpg tJje doon Mrs.. Plmntre^ wm 
# ^^|P!Q7«. $1^ heaird the: SQund in iQOBr, 
9ter^94ioa^ put dowa li^r l^aaife* 9iid fo^h^ 
^Qftttlat^. "My graciousr' s^ore. than ow» 
9»4 in \ra(i;yii^ cadjences; and, finally riding 
ftOBk her- s^at, rong^ evjery- feell on whick 
^^ GQuld l^j) hfir hand. Haying tXus^ 
smnmon^d; the hojos^hold to « her aid^ sh^ 
§eir t9. thet dooir^ and stopd r^ady to re- 
Qpiye h^r v^QstQr^ It. ^as ai bright mooor. 
%ht. withouli ;: Ij^ut vitWia, a few talloijp» 
Q99><|1^, om in thi^ hwd of each, stira^l^^ 
igr-as ajl the illuisuaiation which welcomed 
th^. lo^ 9)bdent. n^a^ter t^/his hpnie^. 

The posthchaise- conveyed to the dooij 
two gentlemen, one outadfe, wd one ^thinw 
The, on,e without waa shpjrt and stout, the 
qm *9^hin was tall ajpid thin. As hia 
^8^' tgure emerged into the ipopnlighkt^ 
mA slpwly ajdvanoed up the ©Hep, uMiO. 
^e Ifma^y Mrs., PluwttSQ b^an to curtsey^ 



9ad all the oaaids. behmd her* iiiutal^d her 
gefltiTOs.. 

Th^' stetelj;- Bgwe: passed from the 
moonlight outside hia lOfinsioi^ into the 
dim shadow of the large haU^ and there 
paueedy ra&ihg hisi hand above his eyes as i$ 
endeavoumg to pbevc^the gloom around hinu 

**I am very sorry, sir " said Mrs. Plumtre 
advandng^ ^^bui youj! coming has taken^ me 
quite by- surprise* This is^ but a. poor 
reception to give." She waited in trem^ 
bling for her new master'b voice; young men 
she knew were hasty, and there was a 
tradition that Mr; Hbpe'fe early and only 
fault had been in the indulgence of a 
qiiick temper. Cbnodence suggested also 
that hx no coort of law could it be, proved 
that the first of Ai^ust did not form a part 
of the month.. 

^IHd you not expect me,, then?" sai4 
ooa of tllto mettowest voices ever heard* 
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Mrs. Plumtre was not romantic, but she 
did afterwards say to a friend that his 
voice at that moment rang through the 
hall like beauti&l music. 

•*Not to-day, sir," she rephed, boldly, 
emboldened by that voice. "To-morrow 
I intended to begin to expect you." 

"I said August," he replied, in those 
same calm, musical tones. " It was not my 
fault that our passage was so fine a one. 
But it matters Httle." 

He again put his hand over his eyes, 
and peered around him. 

"Have you dined, sir?" asked Mrs. 
Plumtre, tremulously. 

" I have, thank you. Tea at ten o'clock 
in the ... . Where shall I say?" 

" The Ubrary is always ready, sir." 

" In the Hbrary, and a Utile fire, though 
the night is fine. For the rest, if no bed 
is aired, I can sleep in my chair, or out 
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there, even/' advancing again to the door. 
"It would be no great punishment on a 
night hke this." 

"No need of such outlandish doings, 
sir," said Mrs. Plumtre, warmly. "The 
beds are aired, and can be ready in no 
time." 

" I will go out, then, while you prepare. 
Be so good as to open the small door in 
the passage, and leave the key in the key- 
hole." 

So saying, he replaced the hat which he 
had hfted from his head on entering his 
home, stepped out into the moonlight, and 
disappeared. 

Mrs. Plumtre breathed freely, talked 
volubly, excused herself positively, and 
assured the short and stout gentleman 
that she could make him comfortable in 
a trice. She was as good as her word. 
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gave up to him her prepared supper, and, 
attended by lier suite of maids, proceeded 
to set the house in order. 

Mr. Hope ivalked slowly to the terrace ; 
to the very spot over which ld!r. Franfc- 
land liad described him as hanging to the 
last moment of his departure. Ther^ he 
paused and hung over it again. The 
bright moonhght lit up the familiar fea- 
4;ures, and it seemed to him as if even 
every long shadow in the grass was a 
friend of his early days. 

"Ohl nature, nature '1" he exclaimed, 
in loud and even passionate tones, break- 
ing the silence of night, "when man 
so changes, why art thou unchangeable ? ^ 

"Fooll" was the next exclamation, 
drawing himself up as if the the sound 
of his own voice had roused and startled 
him J and, turning from the spot where he 



SAI^^HIKE AM) HER J^tSl^filM^. ^^ 

had 8to6d in intense and adniiring con- 
templation, he walked slowly np and 
&own the broad 'terrac6-walk. 

But lovdy as iiv'as the night, and lovely 
as was the scene, his walk weaned him, 
and more than once hfe turned his eye 
on the Ubrary window, the shutters of 
which were open, watching tiU 4he faint 
gleam of light, which told that one of his 
orders had been obeyed, should grow into 
the brilliancy which might summon him 
home. 

At length, a lamp and figures passed the 
window, passed three or four times back- 
wards and forwards, then the shutters were 
<5losed, and he .turned his steps homewards 
•to begin his life at home. 

The solitary library looked bright ^and 
cheerful. Mrs. Plimitre had acquitted 
herself well in her endeavour to give it«a 
look of oomfort On a little table shi^ 
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had placed her newspaper, only two days 
old, with two wax candles; on another table 
stood the lamp, with several books pulled 
at random from the shelves, "Cocker's 
Arithmetic," "Hobbes's Leviathan," two 
volumes of a Botanical Dictionary, and a 
very large Bible. 

On another table the tea was set out ; 
a snow white cloth, a hissing urn, and 
bread in every form which bread can 
assume, at short notice; plain bread, bread 
shced and buttered, toast, and buttered 
toast. 

Mr. Hope closed the door, glanced around 
him, sighed a sigh, rather of pleasure than 
of pain, and advanced into the room. He 
took up the newspaper, and laid it down 
again; smiled as he turned over the books; 
finally, sat down, fine as the night was, by 
the bright crackhng fire, and stretched out 
his hands as if to warm them; or, by some 
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process/ to attract its brightness to Idm* 
eelf. 

A gentle knock arrested him, and, in 
ft gentle voicie, he bid the knocker come 
iiL It was Mrs. Plimitre. Intense curiosity 
to see the face of her young master, hitherto 
^nperfectly seen in the moonlight, was the 
caojse of the visit; but ostensibly she caine— ^ 
firmly persuaded that no mortal man is 
eq]aal to the intellectual effort of making 
or poTiring out .tea — ^to offer to perform that 
office for him, 

^he fflght of her young master transfiied 
hdr to the spot before she could utter a 
word; and, in truth, that white hair on 
th6 head, over which only forty-six sum- 
mers had passed, might have astonished 
pth^, 6yes than hers. 

In the course of her winter studies she had 
once dipped into Thalaba, and as she looked 
in her master's fitce, a remembrance of 
VOL, I. u 
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the Enchantrece witli the youthfiil &ce and 
snow-white hair, flitted through her ^acj^ 
Above the chimney-piece hung the portrait 
of him before her, and, in form send 
in feature, the one was the image of the 
other; time, no doubt, had left its lines^ 
but in the colouring, and in the featoiesj 
and in the expression of the countenance^ 
there was still a remains of the freshness 
of youth; but the hair of llie portrait Was 
coal black, and in the living man it was 
white as snow. 

: She glanced from one to the other with 
a bewildered gaze; then curtsied, and s^d; 
** I beg your pardon, sir." 

A £aint flush overspread his cheek, but 
he made no observation. 

" I came to pour out your tea, sir" she 
said, now advancing to the tea ta;ble. *^ Do 
you take much sugar, sir? and I am sorry 
that the cream is thin." 
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j ^* -You have made me very coimforfable,' 
thank you," he said, rising and seating 
himself, at the tea table. " That will do. 
Oae lump is enou^. I am sorry to have 
startled you." 

, *" Ohl. sir, pray don't mention it," thank- 
fully accepting the position of the aggrieved 
party. "No doubt to-morrow would have 
beei^ a. better day; but if you don't objectj' 
8^:, to a simple refreshment, we shall all 
do very well. Mr. SmaUdridge says he, 
ftels particularly comfortable." 

To her great disappointment, Mr. Hope 
said no. more ; and, after Hngering a 
moment, she was forced to make the 
enquiry — ^'^ Can I do anything more for 
you, iair?" and, receiving a civil negative, 
to withdraw* 

.: She returned to her own demesne, where 
Mr. SmaUdridge was established, and seat^ 

u 2: . :. 
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ing herself opposite to Iiim, began — "^^I 
never was more amazed; that white Head|^ 
Mr. Smalldridge I what does it meaa?^ 
' **AhI" he replied,, "it astonished me 
once. But some men/' and he passed his 
hand through his own thick brown hair, 
*.*grow grey betimes.'* 

"Greyl" she cried, "it is not grey. 
IS^en one comes to think it well over, my 
master is not a very young man, and a few 
grey hairs here and there ought not to 
amaze one ; but his head is white. Ha 
might be ninety to shew such a head,'' 
: "True," replied her companion. 

"But how comes it about? There must 
be a cause." 

, f * If there is, it is not to my knowledge^; 
My master's hair was as white as now, 
when I entered his service ten years back. 
Some men. grow old betimes." 

Mrs. Plumtre pursed up her lips, totally 
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unconvinced. She then stifted her grounds 
*' You've been a long time ccaoing,' Mr,' 
Smailldridge- fve been expecting you 
these five years, and those before me had 
done the same;' ' 

*^And I am sure, ma'am, I have been 
^pecting to come more than twic^ as 
Ibng; When J first saw' Mr. Hope, and 
stated my views as to entering his service, 
I expressed my opinioii decidedly enough, 
that I was tired of India, and desirous to 
return to England. He said thait was no 
impediment, as he himself was about;, very 
shortly, to return, and' that will bQ tea 
years ago next Michaehnas day.'* 
, " Well ? " she asked, in a strong accient 
of interrogation and curiosity, 

"Well, and here we are, and that's all 
I know," he replied. " This seems a fineish 
house ; something, perhaps, the worise for 
wean" -■■''[ 
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/"ACy master fe . n(;i ? '* Mj?is» Humtre^ 
askedy inquiringly • 

"Rieli and genercnm. He loyee to spmS: 
a& mucli as many loye to keep ; w^ shall: 
have tHs old house set to. rights in th6 
twinkling of an eye, I imagine." 

- "And a lady — wiH a lady come?'' 
and the inquirer .ga^od yeiy eaati^estly at 
her companion. 

^* Notwithstanding his white . hairs, my 
master is still youngs** replied Mr. Small-: 
4ndge., " Maijy a lady might do worse." 
•^"Qf coursp," said Mrs. Plumtre, tossing 
her beaidL. "But^ is there a hi^y to: 
come?" 

- ^^I am not in niy mastet's confidence, 
and if I were, I should be, I trust, too 
disci^ to answer yQu," wlis the/UiV^tis- 
fectcay reply. Aiid Mrs. Plmritfe, com- 
pletely £:>iled ^ in aU ^ideavours to : make 
out a story relating to the white 'h^ody 
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gave up the point, and proceeded to ask 
more useful questions regarding the tastes 
of her master, and ho^ best she might 
make his home comfortable and happy. 
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the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject.*' — Spectator. 

" A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is the production of a heraldt 
we had almost said, by birth, but certainly by profession and studies, Mr. Lodge, the Norroy 
King of Arms. It is a most useful publication.'*— Time«. 

"As perfect a Peerage of the British Empire as we are ever likely to see published. 
Great pains have been taken to make It as complete and accurate as possible. The work 
Is patronised by Her Majesty and the Prince Consort; and it is worthy of a place In erery 
gentleman's library, as well as In every public institution.** — Herald* 

** As a work of contemporaneous history, this volnme is of great value — the materials 
having been derived from tne most authentic sources and in the majority of eases emanating 
from the noble families themselves. It contains all the needful information respecting tbc 
nobility of the Empire.**— Pott. 

" This work should form a portion of every gentleman's library. At all times, the infor. 
matlon which it contains, derived from official sources exclusively at the command of the 
author, is of importance to most classes of the community { to the antiquary it tavut be 
invaluable, for implicit reliance may be placed on its contents."— G/o^e. 

«* This work derives great value from the high authority of Mr. Lodge. The plan 
is excellent."— Xi/erary Oaxette, 

'* When any book has run through so many editions. Its reputation Is so Indelibly 
stamped, that it requires neither criticism nor praise. It is but Just, however, to aay, that 
« Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage * is the most elegant and accurate, and the best of its 
class. The chief point of excellence attaching to this Peerage consists neither in Its 
elegance of type nor Its completeness of illustration, but in its authenticity, which ia Intarvd 
by the letter- press being always kept standing, and by immediate alteration beln^ made 
whenever any change takes place, either by death or otherwise, amongst the nobility of the 
United Kingdom. The work has obtained the special patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, aud of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, which patronage haa never been 
better or more worthily bestowed.'*— JVescen^er. 

" * Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage' has become, as It were, an 'institution* of this 
eonntry ) in other words, it is indispensable, and cannot be done without, by any person 
having business In the great world. The authenticity of this valuable work, aa regards tlie 
aereral topics to which It refers, has never been exceeded, and, consequently, it must be 
received as one of the most important contributions to sorial and donMatk history exiant. 
As a book of reference— Iqdispenaible in most cases, useAil in all— It should be in the 
hands of every one having connections in, or transactions with, the ariatocmcy. "—O&terpcr. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



LODGE'S GENEALOGY OF THE PEERAGE AND 

BARONETAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. A New and Rbyiseo 
Edition. Uniform with '' Thb Pbbragb'' Volume, with the arms 
beaatiiuUy engrayed, handsomely bound with gilt edges, price 31s. 6d. 

The desire yery generally manifested for a republication of this Yolume has 
dictated the present entire revision of its contents. The Armorial Bearings 
prefiiced to the History of each Noble Family, render the work complete in 
itself and uniform with the Volume of The Peerage, which it is intended to 
accompany and illustrate. The object of the whole Work, in its two distinct 
yet combined characters, has been useful and correct information; and the 
careful attention devoted to this object throughout will, it is hoped, render the; 
Work worthy of the August Patronage with which it is honoured and of the 
liberal assistance accorded by its Noble Correspondents, and will secure from 
them and from the Public, the same cordial reception it has hitherto experienced. 
The great advantage of •* The Genealogy" being thus given in a separate volume^ 
Mr. Lodge has himself explained in the Preface to " The Peerage " 



MEMOEIALS OF ADMIRAL LORD GAMBIER^ G.CB. 

with Original Letters from Lords Chathau, Nelson, Castlereaoh', 
MuLORATR, Holland, Mr. Canning, &c. Edited, from Family Pa- 
pers, by Lady CHATTERTON, Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

'* Lady Chatterton Is not only a zealous but a skilful biographer. These Tolumes are 
among the most readable as well as roost important books of the season.** — Observer. 

" These Tolumef are an important addition to our naval literature { but they are also 
valuable for the light they throw on the domestic history of the time. The correspon- 
dence is particularly rich in anecdotes, glimpses of society and manners, and traita of 
character.'*— Z7. S. Magazine. 

*'An important and valuable addition to the history of Lord Gambler's timet.**— 
Mesteiiger. 

A BOOK ABOXTT DOCTORS. BT J. C JEAFFRESON. 

Eso., Author of ''Novels and Novelists,'' &c. ^ vols, with plates. 21s. 

** This is a rare book; a compliment to the medical profession and an acquisition to 
Hr members; a book to be read and re-read j fit for the study and the consulting-room, as 
well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library. "bllT. Jeaflreson takes a com- 
prehensive view of the social history of the profession, and illustrates its course by a 
series of biographic and domestic sketcties, from the feudal era down to the present day. 
The chapters on the Doctor as a bon-vivant, the generosity and parsimony, the quarrels and 
loves of physicians, are rich with anecdotes of medical celebrities. But Mr. Jeaffreson 
does not merely amuse. The pages he devotes to the exposure and history of charlatanry 
are of scarcely lesa value to the student of medicine than the student oi manners. We 
thank Mr. Jeaffresoji most heartily for the mirth and solid in ormation of bis volume*. 
They appeal to a wide circle. All the members of our professiou will be sore to read 
tliitm.**— Lancet, 

** A pleasant book for the fln*slde season on which we are now entering, and for the 
seaside season that is to come. Out of hundreds of volumes, Mr. Jeaffreson has collected 
thousands of good things, adding much that appears in print for the first time, and which 
of course ii»lvet increased value to this very readable book.*'— J/Aefunim. 



6 HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

DOMESTIC MEMOIRS 9E THE ROTAL FAMILY, 

and the COURT OP ENGLAND, chiefly at SHENE and RICHMOND. 
By F0LKB8TONB Williams, F.6.S., F.R.6.S., &9. 3 vols, with fine 
Portraits. 31s. 6d. 

" In the prosecution of his laboart, the author has consulted antiquaries and archte- 
flloglsts, and examined eontemponiry authorities. The result is, a worlc, pleasant mnd 
instructive, abundant in anecdote, and agreeably Rosstpplng. It, moreover, evinces con- 
•iderable research, and a generally sound historical Judgment. Mr. Williams stretches the 
archltectnral arrangements of the King*s Manor House at Sbene in the time of Edward the 
Third, and adds an account of some of the sports and pastimes, the armour, costume, enter- 
tainments, tournaments, furniture, wardrobe, and court literature of the fourteenth ceo* 
tury ; the organisation of the royal household, and the family of the King. We must pass 
over the doings of Richard II., and *6ood Queen Anne,' at the resplendent Manor House* 
over its restoration by Henry V., and his religious foundations, with the visit from the 
Emperor Sigismuud, and William of Bavaria { over Henry the Sixth's residence tberei 
over the romantic Incidents that occurred there in Edward the Fourth's time. We must 
pass, too, over the Court usages In Henry the Seventh's time. In the following reign. w« 
make acquaintance with the Princess Mary, welcoming and entertaining the gentlemen of 
France, with * most goodly countenance,* and with * pleasant pastime in playing on the 
virginals.' A more tender interest hallows the spot that witnessed the affections of Dudley, 
Farl of Leicester, and Amy Robsart, of Guildford and Lady Jane Orey, of Sir Philip Sydney 
and Rllsabeth Walsingham. of Stella and Dean Swift. On the accession of Elisabeth to the 
throne, the splendour of the Court at Richmond revived with its gaiety. V'e then pass to 
Prince Henry, the next royal resident. The author describes the establishment an4 
education of * England s Darling/ as this accomplished Prince was designated) introduces 
nsto Bishop Hall, Ben Jonson, and other notabilities, and to his gallery of paintings 1 
Rlclimond under Charles I., the Protectorate and the Restoration, with Dr. Duppa and 
the Eikon Basilike. John Evelyn and William Liiyi Richmond when the family of James 
II. rrslded there, when Wiliiam of Orange ' lay there last night, and hunted this day,' 
when Aline * sometimes counsel took, and sometimes tea,* when George I. and Sir Robert 
Walpole followed the hounds in the new park, when Queen Caroline walked in the gsrdeos 
with that politic minister. Richmond under all these aspects is de8cril>ed and illnstrated. 
Later, we come to Horace Walpole, the Princess Emily, Addlngton, and the Duke of 
Queensbury. Later still, we llnd the Snilor King, to whom we owe the terrace walk, de- 
lighting in the amenities of Richmond, and iu our own day, we have seen the Whits 
Lodge selected as the educational residence ot the Prince of Wales." — Spectator. 

"This work belongs to the best class of popnlar antiquarian books, because It Is 
popular by reason of the entertaining character and the yarlety of its store of trust-worthy 
information.**— fxomfiier. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE VnilEBS, 

- DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. By MRS. THOMSON, Author of "The 
Life of the Duchess of Marlborough," " Memoirs of Sir Walter Raleigh,'* 
&c, 3 vols. Sis. 6d. 

••These volumes will Increase the well-earned reputation of their clever and popnlar 
anthor. The story of the royal favourite's career Is told by Mrs. Thomson very honestly, 
and Is enriched abundantly with curious and entertaining details from the familiar letters of 
the time and the memorinls of the State Paper Office, of which a toll publication is now 
marie for the flrxt time. Labour and pains have, indeed, been well spent upon volumes thaS 
produce their evidence so fairiy and are written so agreeably as these."— ffjramtner. 

" Mrs. Thomson Is entitled to great praise. She has written the most complete bio- 
graphy of Buckingham that hss appeared in the language. Those who commence the 
work by being amused will end in being instracted.**— LJ/erary Qanettt, 

BRITISH AETISTS, from H06ABTH to TUBNEB; 

Being a Sbribs of Bioorapbical Skbtcubs. By Walter Tborn- 
BURY. 2 Tols. 21s. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 



TRAYEI^ IN THE BEGIONS OF THE AMOOB, 

AND THB Russian AcaoisiTioNs on thb CoNriNBS ov India and 
China; witb Advbntu&bs amono thb Mountain Ki&ohib, and thb 
Man JOURS, Mantaros, Toungouz, Touzbmtz, Goldi, and Gbltaks. 
By T. W. ATKINSON, F.G.S., P.R.G.S., Author of " Oriental and Western 
Siberia." Dedicatedby permission, to Hrr Majbstt. Sbcono Editiom. 
Royal 8yo., with Map and 83 Illustrations. £2 28., elegantly bound 

" Oor readers have not now to learn for the first time the qnallty of Mr. Atkinson as an 
explorer and a writer. The comments we made on, and the extracts we selected Arom, his 
■ Oriental and Western biberia' will bare sufficed to show that In the former character h« 
talces ranic with the most daring of the class, and that in the latter he Is scarcely to be 
surpassed for the lacidiiy, picturesqueness, and power, with which he pourtrays the scenes 
through which he has travelled, and the perils or the pleasures which encountered him ob 
the way. The present volumte is not interior to its predecessor. It deals with ciYilisation, 
semi-cirllisation, and barbarous life. It takes us through localities, some of which ars 
little, others not at all, known to even the best read men in the literature of travel. Tbs 
entire volume is admirable for its spirit, unexaggerated tone, and the mass of fresh materials 
by which this really new world is made accessible to us. The followers, too, of all the * ologies' 
ill meet with something in these graghic pages of peculiar Interest to them. It Is a noble 
work.*'— J^Aefi««fls. 

" We must refer to Mr. Atkinson as one of the most Intelligent and snccessAil of tk« 
civilised travellers of our own day. By far the most Important centribution to the history 
of these reirions is to be found in Mr. Atkinson's recent publication on the Amoor— a wcrk 
which derives equal interest from his well.stored portfolio and his pen."— iSdlnterjrA 
Review* 

'* This is In every respect an amreut Hber. Its magnificent apparel not in^itly syni" 
bolises Its magnificent contents. Mr. Atkinson has here given us a narrative which could 
be told by no other living Englishman. The intrinsic interest of that narrative is enhanced 
by Mr. Atkinson's gift of vigorous and graceful description. Thanks to the power of his 
pen, and the still more remarkable power of his pencil we follow his travels with eager 
Interest and anxiety. He himself is the chief object of interest, from his thimt for adventure 
and daring exploits, and the countless shapes of terror and death that be encounters. 
The work is a magnificent contribution to the literature of travel. More useful and 
pleasant reading can no where be found." — Literary Gazette, 

*' Mr. Atkinson has here presented the reading world with another vq^aable book o 
travels. It is as interesting, as entertaining, and as well written as his previous work. It 
is a volume which will not only afford intellectual entertainment of the highest order, but 
fitted to instruct both the philosopher and the statesman. The vast territorial acquisitions 
lately made by Russia in the Northern parts of Central Asia along the whole frontier of 
China, is described by an eye wl ness well qualified to estimate their real value and political 
advantages. Our readers, we feel sure, will peruse this interesting book of travels for 
themselves. It contains something for every taste." — Daitp News 

'* The success of Mr. Atkinson's ' Oriental and Western Siberia* has happily indnced 
hlm to write and publish another volume, and written with the same unflagging interest. 
A more pleasing as well as more novel book of t) avals it would be difficult to find. The 
illustrations are admirably executed, and tbey add ten fold to the value of a volume already 
possessing intrinsic meriu of the highest kind. Independently of the deep interest it excites 
as a traveller's tale, the work has other claims. It presenu peculiar geographical and ethnolo- 
gical information, and points out a boundless field of commerce to English enterprise. It 
marks with a decided pen the gradual advances of Russia towards British India, and the 
sweeping rush of her conquering energy from Siberia to the Pacific. Thus Mr. Atkinson's 
book has not only a literary, but a political and commercial importance. There Is food for 
all readers and interest for al\,**— Globe. 

"This is noble and fascinating book, belonging In right both of subject and treatment 
to the choicest class of travel literature. The vast panorama unfolded is one of the most 
marvellous in the world, and has hitherto been among the least known to th c nations of 
the west. It is now set before them with exquisite clearness and force of expression by one 
who has the highest claims to confidence as an observer and delineator."— S/>ecf a/or. 

** A really magnificent volume, which for many years to come must be a standard 
authority npon the country of which It treats. It is very interesting, and abounds la 
Incident and anecdote both personal and iocal."~CAnrfu'tfl0. 



8 HURST AND BIJLCKBTt's NEW PUBUCATIONS. 



OBJESTAL AITD WESTEBN SIBEBIA; A NAB- 

KATIVK OF SbYKN TbARS' EzpLOKATIONS AND AdVKNTURVS IN SiBBRIA, 

Mongolia, thx Kirghis Stbfpbs, Chinrsb Tartart, and Cbntral 
Asia. Bj THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. In one lai^ Tolnme, 
royal 8to.| Price £2. 28., elegantly bonnd. Bnibellished with upwards 
of 50 ninstntions, including nmncroiu beantilidly odloiired plates, fnm 
drawings by the Author, and a map. 

''By Tlrtae alike of its text and Its pictures, we place this bAok of trarel in the first 
rank amongtbose Illustrated frfft books now so ciQch songbt by the pnblic. Mr. Atkinson's 
book Is most readable. The geographer finds in It notice of ground heretofbre left 
nndescribed, the ethnoI<^Bt, geologist, and botanist, find notes and pictures, too, of which 
they know the Taine, the sportnian*s taste Is gratified by chronicles of sport, the lover of 
■dTeutnre will find a number of perils and e scape s to hang over, and the lover of a fnak 
food-hnmoured way of speech will find the book a pleasant one in every page. Seven 
years of wandering, thirty-nine thousand five hundred miles of moving to and fro in a wild 
and almost unknown country, should yield a book worth reading, and they do.*'— fjnmMMcr. 

"A book of travels which in value and sterling Interest must take rank as a landmark 
in geographical literature. Its coloured illustrations and wood engravings are of a high 
order, and arid a great charm to the narrative. Mr. Atkinson has travelled where it la 
believed no European has been before. He has seen natnrs in the wildest, sublimest, and 
also the most beautiful aspects the old world can present. These he has depicted by pen 
and pencil. He has done both well. Many a fireside will re;)oice In the determination which 
converted the artist into an author. Mr. Atkinson is a thorough EngUahman, brave and 
accomplished, a lover of adventure and sport of every kind. He knoivs enough of mineralogy, 
geology, and botany to impart a scientific Inlereat to his descriptions and drawings } 
possessing a keen sense of humour, he tells many a racy story. The sportsman and the 
lover of adventure, whether by flood or field, will find ample stores in the stirring tales of 
his Interesting travels."— I>a«7jf Newi. 

" An animated and intelligent narrative, appreciably enriching the literature of English 
travel. Mr. Atkinson's sketches were made by express permission of the late Emperor of 
Russia. Perhaps no English artist was ever before admitted Into this enchanted land of 
history, or provided with the talisman and amulet of a general paasport ; and well has Mr. 
Atkinson availed himself of the privilege. Our extracts will have served to illustrate the 
originality and variety of Mr. Atkinson's observations and adventures during his protracted 
wanderings of nearly forty thousand miles. Mr. Atkinson's pencil was never Idle, and he 
has certainly brought home with him the forms, and colours, and other characteristfcs of a 
roost extraordinary diversity of groups and scenes. As a sportsman Mr. Atkinson enjoyed 
a plenitude of excitement. His narrative is well stored with incidents of adventure. 
Bis ascent of the Bielouka is a chapter of the most vivid romance of travel, yet it is less 
attractive than his relations of wanderings across the Desert of Gobi and up the Tangnoa 
Chain."— JMesMnim. 

"We predict that Mr. Atkinson's 'Siberia' will very often assume the shape of a 
Christmas Present or New Tear's Gift, aa it possesses, in an eminent degree, fonr very 
precious snd suitable qualities for that purpose,— namely, usefulness, elegance, instruf^tioo 
and novelty. It is a work of great value, not merely on account of its splendid illustrations, 
bqt for the amount it contains of authentic and highly interesting intelligence concerning 
regions which, in all probability, has never, previous to Mr. Atkinson's explorations, been 
visited by an European. Mr. Atldnson's adventures are told In a manly style. The valnaMe 
and Interesting information the book contains, gathered at a vast expense, is lucidly 
arranged, and altogether the work is one tbat the author.artlst may well be prond of^and 
with which those who study It cannot fail to be delighted ."—JoJImBm//. 

" To the geographer, the geologist, the ethnographer, the sportsman, and to those who 
read only for amusement, this will be an acceptable volume. Mr. Atkinson is rot only aa 
adventurous traveller, but a correct and amusing writer."— X</erafy GMrsfle, 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 



SIX TEABS OF A TRAVELLER'S LIFE IN 

WESTERN AFRICA. By Francisco Valoez, Arbitrator at Loanda, 
and the Cape of Good Hope. 2 volumes demy 8yo. with numerous 
Illustrations, bound. 

TWO YEABS IK SWITZERLAin) AITD ITALY. 

By Frbdrika Brbmbr. Translated by Mart Howitt. 2 vols. 

*'ADew work from the pen of HUs Bremer U erer batled, not only with a hesrty 
welcome, but with general acclamation. Such a reception will be given to this last specimen 
of her literary labours, which is certamSy one of the best worirs she has ever yet produced. 
Where could such subjects as Switserland and Italy find a more ^nerous exponent ? Who 
oonM appreciate the grandeur of the Bcenei^ of tlie land of freedom better than Fredrika 
Bremer? Who could see and understand all the phases of Italian society in its approach- 
ing struggle for liberty, better than this, warm •hearted and generous woman ? ys'e have 
revelled in the volumes and can scarcely find words adequately to express our admirati<m 
of the manner in which Fredrika Bremer has told all she saw and felt during the two years 
she passed in the loveliest parts of Europe. The book is the best that ever was written on 
inch themes."— Jfesseiver. 

TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA, WITH THE 

NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE IN MOZAMBIQUE: 1856 to 1859. 
By LYONS McLEOD, Esq. F.R.G.S.. &c. Late British Consul in Mo- 
zambique. 2 vols. With Map and Illustrations. 21s. 

** Mr. M'Leod*s volumes contains chapters for all readers-rracy narrative, abnndnnce 
of Incident, compendious history, imposcaat matter-of'fact statistics^ and many a psg* 
which will be perused with pleasure b^ the naturalist.'* — Athentntm, 

** Mr. M'Leod's work furnishes information concerning the commercial capabilities, 
not only of the Portugese settlements, but alto of the Cape and Natal, together with pnr- 
tlenlars concerning Mauritius. Madagascar, and the Seychelles. It likewise gives a peculiar 
insight into the combinations and iufluences which operate upon the Portuguese authorities 
In relation to the slave trade.**— limes. 

LAKE NGAMI; OB EXPLORATIONS AND DIS- 

COVERIKS DURINa FoUR TlARS' WaNOBRINGS IN THE WiLDS OF 

Sodth-Wbstern Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo.. with Map and upwards of 50 Illustrations, representing Sport- 
ing Adventures, Subjects of Natural History^ &c. Second Edition. 

**This narrative of African explorations and discoveries is one of the most important 
geographical works that have lately appeared. It contains the acconntof two journeys 
made between the years 18fi0 and 1864, In the first of which the countries of the Damaras 
and the OvamlM, previously scarcely known in Europe, were explored) and in the second 
the newly-discovered Lake Ngami was reached by a route that had been deemed imprsc- 
ticabie, but which proves to be the shortest and the best. The work contains much scientific 
•nd accurate information as to the geology, the scenery, products, and resources ot the 
regions explored, with notices of the religion, manners, and customs of the native tribes. 
The continual sporting adventures, and other remarkable occurrences. Intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book as interesting to read as a romance, as .indeed, a 
good book of travels ought always to be. The illustrations by Wolf are admirably designed, 
and most of them represent scenes as striking as any witnessed by Jules Gerard or Gordon 
Camming."— I^emiiy Oaxette. 

A CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC: FROM THE LOG 

OF A NAVAL OFFICER. Edited by Captain Fbnton Atlmer. 
2 vols. 2 Is. 
" A highly tnUiettlnff work, written In the aplrlt of a gtoninc tailor.**— LIf. Qaxette, 



10 HURST AND BLACKBTT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



NABBATIVE OF A BESIDENCE AT THE GOTJBT 

OF MEEB ALI ifOORAD; with Wiui Sports nr thb Yallxt of 
THs Indus. Bt Capt. LamglbTv lite Madras CsTalry, 2 toIs. 8vo. 
with UhntntMNis. 30s. 

** A Tahiable work, contalnlii^ much oaeAil taforantioa.'*'— Ltfencry Oaaette, 
"Captain LttigleT** faitmstiiif voliiaMS will donbticM attnet all the attentlini they 
deaenre on account of their political and eomnmrial iaiportance { and as they are full 
of incident conacctcd with the sporta of British India, they will be as agreeable to ths 
sportonan and fowral reader as to the poHtirtan."— Jfewciygr. 

SIXTEEN TEABS OF AN ABTIST'S LIFE IN 

MOROCCO, SPAIN, AND THB CANARY ISLANDS. By MRS. 
ELIZABETH MURRAY. 2 toIs. 8yo. with Coloured lUiutratioQS. 

** Mrs. Murray, wife, we believe, of the English Consul at TeneriflTe, is one of the first of 
fnnaie English Water Colour Artists. She draws well, and her colour is bright, pure, trans- 
parent, and sparlcliDg. Herbookisllkeherpaintingyluminous, rich and fresh. We welcome 
it (as the public will siso do) with dncere pleasure. It Is a hearty book, written by a clever, 
quick-sighted, and thouehtfnl woman, who, slipping a steel pen on the end of her brush, 
thus doubly armed, uses one end as well as the other, bdng with both a bright colourer, 
and accnrate describer of colours, outlines, sensations, landscapes and things. In a word, 
Mrs. Murray is a clever artist, who writes forcibly and agreeably.**— J/Aefunim. 

A SUMMER RAMBLE in fhe HIMALAYAS; with 

SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE VALE OF CASHMERE. Edited 
by Mount AiNBBR. 8to. with Illustrations. 158. 

** A book which we cannot commend too highly. It is a most interesting, pleasant, and 
well-written narrative. The sporting expioito which It describes are comparatively novel, 
and the accounts of the scenery among which they were performed is graphic and charming. 
A more satisfactory book could not be desired."— Li/eraiy Gazette. 

" lliis volume is altogether a pleasant one. It is written with seat and edited with care. 
The IncidenU and adventures of the journey are most fkadnatlng to a auortsman and very 
interesting to a t7aveUer.**~^/JkeiMifm 

SIX MONTHS IN REUNION: A CLERGTMAITS 

Holiday, and How he Passed it, By the Rev. P. Beaton, M.A. 2 y. 21t 

" Mr. Beaton has done good service in the publication of these interesting volumes. 
He Is an Intelligent observer, enjoys himself heartily, and compels bis readers to ei^oy 
themselves also. Sagacity, practical good sense, a healthy animal nature, a imll culti* 
rated mind, are Mr. Beaton's qualifications as a traveller and a writer of travels. He 
pussesses the advantage, too, of having selected ground that Is comparatively untrodden. 
His work is written with taste and skill, and abounds with anecdote and inlonnation." 
^Literurjf Gtatette, 

THE ENGUSHWOliAN IN ITALT: IMFRESSIOKS 

of Life in the Roman States and Sardinia, during a Ten Tears' Resideoce. 

By Mrs. G. Gretton. 2* vols. 21s. 

*'Mrs. Gretton has opportunities which rarely fall to the lot of strangers of becoming 
acquainted with the inner life and habits of a part of the Italian peninsula which Is now the 
very centre of the national crisis. We can praise her performance as interesting, nnc&- 
aggcsaied. and luli of oppoKune Instruction.'*— TtoMs. 
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THE BOOK OF ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD, AND 

DECORATIONS OP HONOUR OF ALL NATIONS ; COMPRISING 
AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OP EACH ORDER, MILITARY, NAVAL 
AND CIVIL; with Lists of the Knights and Companions of each British 
Order. Eubellished with Pivb Hundred Fac-siiiile Coloured 
Illustrations of the Insignia of the Various Orders. Edited 
hy SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 1 vol. royal 8yo., 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price Jb2. 2b. 

** This valuable and attractive work may claim the merit of being the beet of its kind* 
It Is to comprehenaive In its character, and eo elegant in style, that it far outstrips all 
competitors. A full historical account of the orders of every couutry is given, with lists of 
the Knights and Companions of each British Order. Among thie most attractive features of 
the work are the illustrations. They are numerous and beautiful, highly coloured, and 
giving an exact representation of the different decorations. The origlnof each Order, the 
rules and regulations, and the duties incumbent upon Its members, are all given at full 
length. The fact of the work being under the supervision of Sir Bernard Burke, and endorsed 
by his authority , gives it another recommendation to the public fiivour." — Sttn 

" This is indeed a splendid book. It is an nncommon combination of a library book 
of reference and a book tor a boudoir, undoubtedly uniting beauty and utility. It will 
soon find its place in every library and drawing-room.*' — Olobe. 

TBAITS OF CHARACTER; BEING TWENTY-FIVE 

YEARS' LITERARY AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By A 

CONTElfPORARY. 2 TOlS. 21s. 

"The Authoress of these volumes, having been thrown Into commanlcatlon with 
celebrities of all ranks and professions during the lust quarter of a century, has naturally 
thought that her reminiscences of their ways and manners would prove interesting to 
readers of the present day. Prominent among the subjects of her sketches are Lord 
Melbourne, the Duke of Wellington, Edward Irving, Thomas Moore, Edmund Keen, Mr. 
Spurgeon, Lady Blessington, and Mrs. Shelley. Of the great Duke she gives a very in- 
teresting description. We commend these agreeable volumes to the reader, assuring hin» 
that he will find ample entertainment for a leisure hour in contemplating these varied and 
life-like photographs." — Sun. 

THE ENGLISH SPORTSMAN IN THE WESTERN 

PRAIRIES. By the Hon. Grantley Bbrkelsy. Royal 8yo. with 
numerous Illustrations. (In February, 1861). 



PICTURES OF SPORTING LIFE AND CHARACTER. 

By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols, with Illustrations. 21s. 

" This book should be in the library of every gentleman, and of every one who delights 
In the sports of the field. It forms a complete treatise on sporting in every part of the 
World, aud Is full of pleasant gossip and anecdote. Racing, steeple chasing, hunting, 
driving, coarsing, yatching, aud fishing, cricket and pedestrlanism, boating and curling, 
pigeon shooting, and the pursuit of game with the fowling-piece, all find an able exponent 
f n Lord WUliam Lennox.'*— fferaM. 

REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. BY THE AUTHOR 

OF " FLEMISH INTERIORS,'' &c. 3 vols, with Illustrations. 3l8. 60. 

'* ' Realities of Paris Life' Is a good addition to Paris books, and Important at affording 
true and sober pictures of the Paris poor."— iiMeiuitMn. 



13 RUaST AND BLACKBTT*S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



STUDIES FROM LIFK B7 THE AUTHOB OF 

** John Halifax, Gbntlbman/' *' A Woman's Thoughts about 
Woif BN," &c. 1 YoL lOs. 6d. elegantly bound. 

"Studies from Life It altogether a ebarming volame, one which all women and most 
men. would be proud to possess.** — Ckroniele. 

" Without being in the same degree elaborate, either In purpose or plot, as 'John 
Ralifax.* these 'Studies from Life* may be pronounced to be equally as clever lb construe 
tion and narration. It Is one of the most charming features of MisS' Muloch's works that 
they invariably tend to a practical and useful end. Her object is to improve the taste, refine 
the intellect, and touch the heart, and so to act upon all classes of her readers as to malre 
them rise from the consideration of her books both wiser and better than they were befoic 
they began to read them. The * Studies from Life* will add considerably to the aatbox*s 
well earned reputation."— If ewen^er. 

POEMS. BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX. 

GENTLEMAN," " A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN," &c. 
1 Yol. with Illustrations by Birkbt Foster. 

*' A volume of pnems which will assuredly tske its place with those of Goldsmith, Grmf, 
and Cowper, on the .favourite shelf of every Englishman's library. We discover in thea« 
poems all the firmness, vigour, and delicacy of touch which characterise the author*a prose 
works, and In addition, an ineffable tenderness and grace, such as we find in few poetical 
compositions besides those of Tennyson.** — Illuatrated News of the World. 

** We are well pleased with these poems by our popular novelist. They are the expression 
of genuine thoughts, feelings, and aspirations, and the expression is almost always graces. 
talt musical and well-coloured. A high, pure tone of morality pervades each set of verses , 
and each strikes the reader as Inspired by some real event, or condition of mind, and not bf 
flomeidle fancy or fleeting sentiment.** — Spectator. 

A SAUNTER THROUGH THE WEST END. BY 

LEIGH HUNT. 1 vol. (Just Ready). 

NOVELS AND NOVELISTS, FROM ELIZABETH TO 

VICTORIA. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Esa. 2 vols, with Portraits. 10 

THE RIDES AND REVERIES OF MR. S!&OT SMITH- 

By MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of "Proverbial PhUo- 
sophy/' <* Stephen Langton/' &c.» 1 vol. post 8vo. 5s. 

THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. BY WILLIAM 

HOWITT. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

"A remarkable book, which refers to eventful times and brings before us some Impor 
ant personages. It cannot fail to make a powerful impression on its readers.' *--Stm 

A JOURNEY ON A PLANK FROM KIEV TO EAUX- 

BONNES. By LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS. 2 vols, 2l8 
"A very beautiful and touching work.**— CAroM<e/e. 

EASTERN HOSPITALS AND ENGLISH NTJESES 

The Narrative of Twelve Months' Experience in the Hospitals o Koala 
and Scutari. By A LADY VOLUNTEER. Third and Cheaper Editioa 
1 vol. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. bound. 

*'The story of the noble deeds done bv Miss Nightingale and ber devoted sliterhood 
win never be more etfectlveiv told than in this beantlfnl narrativei*'— JoA» BmiU 
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EATHABIKE Aim HEB 
SISTERS. 

By Ladt Euilt Ponaokbt. 

Author of "Thb Dhciplinb of Lif«,»» 

&c., 8 Tola. (In January 1861.) 

IHE HOUSE ON THE MOOB. 

By the 
Author of *'Maboabbt Maitland," 8 v. 
"Thl? story Is very Interesting and the 
interest deepens as the story proceeds."— 
Athenaum, 

THE WORLD'S VERDICT. 

By the Author of '* Morals of Mat 
Fair,** 'Crbbdb,*' &c. Svols. 

HCAGDALEN HAYERINO. 

By the Author of " Thb Vbrnbts/* 8 ▼ 

TWELVE O'CLOCK 

A Christmas Story. 
By the Author of *< Grandhotbbe'b 
MoNBT," " Wildklowbb," &c. I voU, 
lOs. 6d., elegantly bound and Illustrated. 

THE VALLEY OF A 
HUNDRED FIRES. 

By the Author of ** Maroarbt and hxb 
Bridxsmaios,*' &c. 8 vols. 

"If asked to classify 'The Valley of a 
Hundred Fires* we should give it a place 
between ' John Halifax* and * The Caz- 
toM."— flero/rf. 

HIGH PLACES. 

By 6. T. LowTH Esa. 

Author of *'Thb Wandxrbr in 

Arabia," 8 volt. 

'* A novel which contains interesting in. 

eidents. capitally drawn characters, and 

vivid pictures or' life and society of the 

present day.*'— Pos^. 

KONET. 

By Colin Kbnnaqvhom. .8 vols. 
"A clever novel. It can hardly fall to 
amuse all readers."— 5pec^a/or. 

HIGH CHURCH. 

2 vols. 

*'AnexcelI(mt story—excellent alike In 
design and execution."— JMentfimi. 

DAUNTON MANOR HOUSE. 

2 vols. 

" There Is much to amuse and interest 
theee volumes.'*— S«». 



THE DAILT GOVERNESS. 

By the Author of " Cousin 
Gboffrbt," &c. 8voU. 

BOND AND FREE. 

By the Author of " Castb," 8 vols. 

'* A clever and Interesting novel. It has 
great power, and the story is well sus- 
tained."— JUIerary Oazette, 

IISAINSTONE'S HOUSE- 
KEEPER. 

By SiLVBRFBM. 8 vols. 
"The work of a very clever and able 
writer."— Ltterery Gazette, 

GRANDMOTHER'S MONET. 

By the Author of " \Vildfi.owbr," 8 vol*. 

"A good novel. The most interesting 

of the Author's productions.** — Athenamm, 

CARSTONE RECTORY. 

By Gborob Graham. 8 voU 
« A briUiant novel.*'- S«n. 

THE ROAD TO HONOUR. 

••A very Interesting story.*'— Swn. 

NIGHT AND DAT. 

By the Hon. C. S. Savillb. 8. vols. 
" A capital novel."— JoAn Bull. 

ONLT A WOMAN. 

By Caftain L. Wraxall. 8 vols. 
" « Only a Woman is very readabie."-- 
Athefugum. 

LORD FITZWARINE. 

By Scrutator. 

Anthor of "Thb Mabtbr of thb 
HouNOB," &c. 2 vols., with Illustrations. 

STEPHAN LANGTON. 

By Martin. F. Tuffbr. D.C.L. F.B.S. 

Author of " Provbrbial Philosofht." 

&c., 2 vols, with flue engravings. IOb. 

SEVEN TEARS. 

By Julia Kavanaoh. 
Anthor of " Nathalir," 8 volt. 

THE CURATES OF 
RIVERSDALE. 

BtcoUectionB in the Life of a Clergynaa 



HUBST AND BLACBDBTirS STAld)ARI) UBSABT 
OP CHEAP EDITIONS. 

Bcch in a single Yolnme, elegantly printed, bound, and illnstrated, price 58. 
(continubd). 



VOL. X.— THE OLD COUBT SUBURB. BY LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightftil book, of which the charm begins at the first line on the first page, for full of 
quaint and pleasant memories is the phrase that is its title, ' The Old Court Suburb.* Very ftiU 
too, both of quaint and pleasant memories is the line that designates the author. It is the 
name of the most cheerful of chroniclers, the best of remembrancers of good things, the 
most polished and entertaining of educated gossips *The Old Court Suburb' is a worlc that 
will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those who hare a loTe for the best 
kinds of reading.**— -Examiner. 

'* A more agreeable and entertaining booic hoa not been published since Boswell prodaced 
his reminiscences of Johnson.*' — Observerm 

VOL. XI.-MABGABET AND HEB BBIDESMAIDS. 

'* We may save ourselves the trouble of giving any lengthened review of this work, for 
werecommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read it for themselves. They 
will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and originality about it quite 
charming, and there is a certain nobleness In the treatment bcfth of sentiment and incident 
which is not often found."— JMeiueum. 

YOL. XII.-THE OLD JUDGK BT SAM SLICE. 

** This work is redolent of the hearty ftin and strong mascaline sense of our old fHend 
' Sam Slick.' In these sketches we have different interlocutors, and a far greater variety 
of character than in ' Sam Slick.' while in acuteness of observation, pungency of remark, 
and abounding heartiness of drollery, the present work of Judge Haliburton is quite equal 
to the first. Every page is alive with rapid, fresh sketches of character, droll, quaint, racy 
sayings, good-humoured practical jokes, and capitally.told anecJotes." — Chronicle. 

*' These popular sketches, in which the Author of * Sam Slick' painta Nova Scotlan life, 
form the 12th Volume of Messrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Modern Worlss. 
The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality j many give Infor- 
mation while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. The 
manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced deserves especial 
mention. The paper and print are unexceptional; there is a steel engraving in each 
volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likea to see a regiment of 
books in handsome uniform." — Examiner, 

VOL. XllL-DABIEir. BT ELIOT WABBUSTOIT. 

'This last production, from the pen of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross,* 
has the same elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands." — Otobe. 

*'Thi8 work will be read with peculiar Interest as the last contribution to the literature 
of his country of a man endowed with no ordinary gifts of intellect. Eliot Warburton'a 
active and productive genius is amply exemplified in the present book. We have seldom 
met with any work in which the realities of history and the poetry of fiction were more 
happily interwoven.*'— J//iM/ra^etf News 

VOL. Xiy.-.FAHILT BOMAHCE; OB, DOKESTIC ANNALS 
OF THE ABI8T0CBACY. 

BT SIR BERNARD BURKE, vlsub kino of arms. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement this most interesting 
hook, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less excellent exe- 
cution. It ought to be found on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty 
captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poig- 
nancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of their merits that the 
romances are founded on fact — or what, at least, has been handed down for truth by long 
tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. Each story is 
told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former works have made the 
public familiar."— StamfanX. 
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